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SOUTH AFRICAN BALANCE 


ENERAL SMUTS has once more answered the highest call of 
duty and accepted one of the many seats in the Union Parlia- 
ment generously offered him by his colleagues in the United Party. 
If he had persisted in his first reported decision to retire from politics 
after the defeat of his party at the polls and his own loss of his 
seat at Standerton, it would have been more than a personal error— 
it would have been a tragedy for South Africa, for the Commonwealth 
and for the world. There is no need to attach undue significance 
to the victory of Dr. Malan and his Nationalist Party, nor to allow 
it to attain significance through any weakness of the Opposition in 
Parliament. With the support of the Afrikaners he can only claim a 
precarious majority of five seats over the United Party with the 
Labour members and native representatives. What is more, only 
401,834 votes were cast for the Nationalists, as against 524,230 for 
the United Party, one of the commoner chances of election by simple 
majority having operated in favour of the Nationalists. But there are 
deeper reasons for believing that any flagging of the opposition to 
Dr. Malan’s new Government would be a mistake. The Senate still 
retains a Union Party majority, and it would be tactically wrong to 
allow it to take the main réle in opposition and thus to invite its 
own dissolution. The brunt of the battle should fall on the Union 
Party in the Lower House. Yet again it would be tactically wrong 
to leave the leadership of the Union Party to Mr. Hofmeyr, whose 
liberal policy towards the native population was the main object of 
the successful Nationalist attack. General Smuts must be in his 
place. It is still possible to turn defeat into an opportunity to con- 
solidate the United Party as never before, and he is the man to do it. 
The whole point is that the narrow Nationalist success must not 
be exaggerated. That is important not only for South Africa, but for 
the world. Dr. Malan’s ultimate aims of complete segregation be- 
tween native and white population and the establishment of a South 
African Republic must not be accepted without a much more im- 
Pressive majority than that which he achieved last week. He has 
deliberately taken a moderate line on these key questions in the past 
few days ; but they remain key questions, and there is no guarantee 
whatever that he would become still more moderate if he were able 
to strengthen his position in Parliament and in the country. It may 
have been a piece of romantic symbolism that Dr. Malan spoke at 


Klerksdorp on Tuesday under the old Republican flag. But he is 
not a notably romantic character, and he is more interested in realities 
than in symbols. He knows that his present position is not strong. 
He also sees the strength of the argument of his supporter, Mr. 
Havenga, the formidable leader of the Afrikaner Party, that with care 
their majority could be made bigger at the next election. When that 
time comes it will be for South Africans to decide the matter. But 
it is essential that they should make their decision with full informa- 
tion and in full knowledge of the fact that the eyes of the world 
are upon them, It was General Smuts who made it quite clear to 
his British listeners to his recent broadcast that the weakening of 
the Commonwealth link through the Mediterranean and Suez was 
irreparable, but might be compensated in some degree by the safe- 
guarding of the sea route round the Cape. He must now make it 
clearer still to his own countrymen, and if he succeeds, then the 
gratitude not only of the Commonwealth but of all peace-loving 
peoples will crown his great career. 


Progress on Germany 


The news regarding the six-Power discussions on Germany 
which has been leaking under the door of the old India 
Office since the talks began on April 20th was much more 
explicit than the bare official announcement, which was issued 
on Wednesday and will only be expanded after the Govern- 
ments of the respective countries have had an opportunity 
to consider the matter further. By that time the agreements may 
have become out of date after further consideration by those 
Governments. The French, whose second thoughts on the subject of 
the control of the Ruhr and American military guarantees have 
already delayed the end of the talks, are quite likely to have third 
thoughts after the National Assembly has said its say. It is possible 
that the arrangement for the joint control of the Ruhr by the six 
Powers plus a representative of Western Germany may be acceptable. 
Certainly it is more than the Americans, intent on the control of the 
fruits of their investment in the Ruhr, seemed likely at one time to 
concede. It is also just possible that the French will be satisfied with 
the decision to leave the method of election of the Constituent 
Assembly for Western Germany to the individual Lander. This is, 
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indeed a much more reasonable concession to federalism than the 
original French suggestion that the Assembly should be nominated 
by the Land Governments. As to the military agreement, whereby 
the French will have to be satisfied with the present guarantee 
provided by Allied troops in Germany and the undertaking that 
in some way or other France will be protected from any later 
attack from the East, it is far less than any realistic believer in 
security will require and perhaps a little more than any realistic 
observer of American politics could expect in an election year. But 
in any case it would be wrong to place all the emphasis on the 
requirements of France. Equally important will be the reactions of 
the Western Germans. They are in effect being told that they will 
shortly have to govern themselves, whether the Russians like it or 
not. They are also being told that their economic life will still be 
subject to Western supervision, whether they like it or not. Pre- 
sumably they will obey. But everything depends on the spirit in 
which they obey. 


M. Schuman in Rough Water 


The minor miracle of French politics which put M. Schuman of 
the M.R.P. into office last November at the head of a coalition with 
the Socialists has come to be accepted as a matter of course. But 
lately the weaknesses of his position have been showing up. It is 
possible that the parties are beginning to feel that in view of the 
recent economic improvement they can afford a change of Govern- 
ment. The first squall, which blew up over the possibility that the 
Republic might give financial support to a few Catholic schools 
taken over in connection with the nationalisation of the coal-mines, 
has been followed by half a gale over the question of the dismissal 
of 150,000 civil servants in order to lighten the burden of taxation ; 
and now there is serious difficulty over a proposal to assist poor 
families to educate their children which would raise on a larger 
scale the question of State assistance to Catholic schools. In the first 
case the Government gave way to the anti-Clericals. In the second, 
after demanding a vote of confidence, and getting a large majority 
in favour of a compromise, it has now run into difficulties about 
the manner in which the dismissals shall be carried out. But neither 
of these questions, nor the struggle over State aid to Catholic schools, 
is really sufficiently important to prejudice the fate of the Govern- 
ment. The question of the agreemen:s on the future of Germany is 
much more dangerous. In any case if M. Schuman does come 
down, then it will be a victory for the old forces of party irresponsi- 
bility and one more score to General de Gaulle, who can be relied 
upon to take full advantage of any lapse on the part of the politicians 
of the centre. The Communists, too, despite their recent failures, 
might expect to gain from a crack in the weak structure of the Third 
Force. In the face of this gathering of the forces of Right and 
Left, President Auriol’s recent re-statement of his determination to 
defend the Republic to the last can be seen not as an oratorical 
phrase, but as a sober statement of policy for an emergency which 
could occur overnight. 


Whitehall and Germany 


The Ministerial changes do not inspire great enthusiasm. Mr. 
Dalton’s early return to the Cabinet was inevitable. He has paid 
a high price for a momentary indiscretion, and it would have been 
clearly unjust that his Ministerial career should be much longer 
interrupted. What other factors operated in the Prime Minister’s 
mind is matter for speculation. In Mr. Churchill’s younger days it 
used to be said that it was safer for a Government to have him in 
the Cabinet than out of it ; Ministerial restraint might well be con- 
sidered better for Mr. Dalton than unchartered freedom. What the 
ex-Chancellor’s sphere of activity will be remains to be disclosed, 
but it can be taken as certain that it will in no way impinge on 
either Mr. Bevin’s or Sir Stafford Cripps’. If Lord Pakenham’s 
appointment as Minister of Civil Aviation means promotion he well 
deserves it, but the abandonment of the vital and most valuable 
work he has been doing for Germany is matter for serious concern, 
which is in no way dim:nished by the vague and non-committal replies 
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the Prime Minister gave on Wednesday to questions as to futur 
contacts with the British zone. Lord Pakenham’s constant visits to 
Germany, and the sympathetic attitude he displayed towards qj 
reasonable German representations, have eased a difficult situation 
immensely, most of all in the evidence it afforded to the Germans 
themselves that a responsible British Minister was concerning him. 
self personally and zealously in their affairs. The Prime Minister 
is no doubt right in saying that there is no case for a resident British 
Minister in Germany, but there is urgent need for a Minister who 
shall visit Germany as often as Lord Pakenham did, and in th 
same admirable spirit. If one of the Foreign Office Ministers js 
to do that, well and good. If not there will be a marked change for 
the worse at the moment when it is urgently necessary that every 
change be for the better. 


The Future of Hanging 

The rejection by the House of Lords by a sweeping majority of 
the “death penalty” clause added to the Criminal Justice Bil] by 
the House of Commons in itself changes nothing. The House of 
Commons is not in a mood to allow the Lords’ will to prevail againg 
its own, and many even of those Members who opposed the suspen- 
sion of the death penalty are still more opposed to anything thy 
might look like a capitulation to the other House. While many 
impressive speeches were made in the Lords’ debate, it cannot k 
claimed that fresh arguments of any consequence were adduced, The 
strongest argument, indeed, was the fact that since the Commons 
took their decision certain attempts of varying value to gauge public 
opinion have seemed to indicate widespread opposition to the suspen- 
sion of the death penalty, That is not surprising. Judgements on 
this subject count for little unless those who pass them are aware, 
for example, of the fact that, as it is, less than fifty per cent. of 
convicted murderers in this country are hanged, that many countries 
comparable in civilisation with our own have abolished the death 
penalty with no adverse results, that (as the White Paper just issued 
on the question shows) in the last twenty years 112 reprieved 
murderers have been released from prisons in England and Wales, 
and of these only five were subsequently convicted for serious offences 
—one of them for murder. Unless these facts and others like them 
are adequately weighed, advocacy of capital punishment rests on 
sentiment rather than reason. A constitutional ‘clash between the 
two Houses now arises, but there is room for a reasonable compromise 
based on some such suggestion as Lord Samuel’s, with which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury expressed considerable sympathy, that 
capital punishment should be imposed only in cases of political 
assassination or the murder of policemen or prison warders or where 
the crime is peculiarly atrocious. 


TUNE 4; 


Commons and Lords 


The Parliament Bill, which has broadly the effect of reducing 
twelve months—and often in practice to much less—the time by 
which the House of Lords can delay the passage into law of a 
Bill repeatedly approved by the House of Commons, comes befor: 
the House of Lords next week. The present prospect is that it will 
be rejected, re-passed by the Commons, rejected again by the Lords, 
passed a third time by the Commons, and thus become law under 
the Parliament Act of 1911. A new Parliament Act will thus take 
the place of the old one, and by a thoroughly bad _ retrospective 
enactment it will operate just in time for the Government, if it s0 
desires, to get a Steel Nationalisation Bill through by 1950. All this 
means a gratuitous constitutional conflict which in circumstances like 
the present must be profoundly deplored. It is the more deplorable 
in that the recent conversations between the party leaders in the two 
Houses have led to a remarkable and unexpected degree of agreement, 
and left only a quite inconsiderable difference between the two 
sides. To have agreed in general principle on the composition of 
the new House of Lords and to have got within three months of 
agreement on its delaying powers is an immense achievement, and 
the negotiators Owe it both to themselves and to the country 
persist further in their public-spirited and fruitful endeavours. The 
present position is that while the Government proposes nine-months’ 
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delay from the third reading of a Bill in the Commons, the Conserva- 
tives are holding out for twelve months. It would be lamentable if the 
conversations broke on such a point. No question of principle is 
involved. Either side could give way without losing a scrap of 
prestige. Great Britain’s prestige, on the other hand, would be 
immensely enhanced throughout the world if a constitutional conflict 
which has sometimes simmered, sometimes boiled over, for more than 
half a century could be harmoniously settled by a full agreement 
concluded in a spirit of mutual tolerance and reasonable concession. 


Czech Election Farce 


The time for the people of Czechoslovakia to express their dis- 
approval of the seizure of power by the Communists was last 
February when Mr. Gottwald’s coup état took place. Since that 
opportunity was not taken, the fact that percentage of votes cast 
for the National Front was 89.28 is of no practical interest. Even 
the fact that as Many as 1,700,000 people summoned up enough 
courage either to stay away from the poll or to deposit the blank 
papers which were the only alternative to the official National Front 
list makes no difference to the government of the country, since 
all the world knows that had they been more numerous other means 
would have been found to rob their expression of opinion of effect. 
All the stories of anti-Communist slogans slipped into ballot 
envelopes, of the underground activities of students, of discreet 
demonstrations of scepticism during the showing of official pro- 
paganda films, and of whispers of complaint to foreigners, are worth 
little. Such events were common currency in Germany under Hitler, 
but they did nothing to shift him. What was needed was determina- 
tion in February, not childishness in May. It remains as certain 
as ever it was that a majority of the people of Czechoslovakia would 
be glad to be liberated from Communist rule. But it becomes more 
certain every day that the initiative would have to come from outside 
Czechoslovakia. Beyond that hope lies only in the fact that in 
centuries of subjection to foreign rule the Czechs have ‘perfected a 
technique of keeping their national spirit and will to freedom alive, 
so that one day in the future they may come up again as quietly 
and as undemonstratively as they have gone under, 


The Future of Defence 


The difficulty of maintaining interest and a sense of reality in 
military exercises in time of peace (and even in time of war) was 
the main one facing the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in his 
vigorous speech at Camberley last Saturday. “Exercise Bamboo,” 
which dealt with operations in. the Far East, was just over, and 
already Lord Montgomery was looking forward to “Exercise 
Britannia,” which will be held next year and will be concerned 
with a comprehensive and co-ordinated approach to civil defence. 
What could be more reasonable? The steady approach to the 
integration of military with civil operations on the home front in 
the last war has been given a tremendous push by the emergence 
of atomic weapons, with the consequence that the two aspects of 
defence are likely to merge completely at least in the initial stages 
of the next war. But it is already clear that it will require all the 
drive of the C.I.G.S. and a great deal of imagination and initiative 
elsewhere to make “ Exercise Britannia” really successful—that is to 
say, useful in indicating the practical difficulties which would have 
to be faced in war conditions. It is no doubt this same lack of 
imagination which is causing recruiting for the Army to drag. Lord 
Montgomery did what he could by bringing out the essential 
continuity of interest as well as of organisation which will be made 
possible by the incorporation of Regulars, National Service men and 
Territorials in a single force. He emphasised that the only essential 
basis of it all was the maintenance of keenness and a sense of realism. 
But if this is difficult to put over to young men to whom soldiering 
would be a profession, then how much more difficult it will be to 
convince civilians to whom preparation for defence will only be a 
part-time activity. Yet it must be done. Educated and disciplined 
imagination applied to the possibilities of future warfare is not only 
the best means of preparing for it, but also the most certain instru- 
ment for strengthening determination to avert it. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE debate on the Nenni telegram was probably, and happily, 

unique even in the extensive and varied annals of Parliament. 
It showed, too, the unpredictability of Parliament. After Mr. Stanley 
had opened the case for a Committee of Enquiry, wittily dissecting 
the zoological composition of the Socialist Party into Nenni goats 
and Ernie sheep, and Mr. Platts-Miils had made his speech, the 
debate rather hung fire. Then Mr. Morrison, as adroit a Parlia 
mentary tactician as any at Westminster, made a spirited bid to 
laugh the case out of Court. Had the debate ended immediately 
after his speech, he might almost have succeeded. But it did not. 
Mr. Hogg resolutely recalled the House to a realisation of the serious 
and important issues underlying the affair, and Mr. Wilkes, one 0 
the six proclaimed “ non-signatories ” whose names appeared on the 
telegram, refuted with considerable particularity Mr. Morrison’s 
claim that none of the six had complained about the matter, This! 
was bad enough, from the Government point of view, but worse 
was still to come, with Mr. Platts-Mills cross-examining Mr. Baird 
on the floor of the House—inappropriately, as many thought, but 
with evident professional skill. At this exciting juncture a division 
was taken, and further developments apparently arrested. It was! 
as if one of the early Pearl White serials had been stopped short at 
the most exciting episode, instead of being “ continued in our next.” 

. * * * 

It is a far cry from the Nenni telegram to the domestic affairs of 
Scotland, but the House of Commons has many mansions, and) 
Scottish affairs had possession on Monday. During part of the) 
proceedings Mrs. Paton occupied the Chair, to the great contentment,! 
and with the respectful congratulations, of her male colleagues, But 
those organs of the very popular Press which hailed her as the 
“first Mrs. Speaker” went sadly astray. The House was in Com< 
mittee, and the Speaker never presides, for good historical reason, 
over a Committee even of the whole House: consequently nobody 
presides as his deputy either. Mrs. Paton was presiding as Deputy 
Chairman. 

* * * * 

Sassenachs in the main are excluded from participation in Scottish 
debates, not, of course, in theory, but by recent custom. A dispensa-| 
tion, however, naturally has to be granted in favour of Ministers 
whose Departmental affairs come under discussion. Thus it was 
that Mr. Gaitskell spoke, with customary suavity, on Fuel and Power, 
and Mr. Lindgren, greatly daring, twice entered the lion’s den 
and emerged, if not unscathed, at any rate corporeally intact after 
a stimulating debate on Civil Aviation in Scotland, in which Mr, 
J. S. C. Reid maintained his high reputation, and good contributions 
came from Colonel Hutchison, Mr. Gandar Dower and Mr. Beswick, 
In the Fuel and Power part of the debate Mr. Elliot showed that 
the protracted proceedings on the Gas Bill had not exhausted his 
felicitous flow of argument and observation, The Sassenachs came 
into their own on Sir John Mellor’s adjournment on the National 
Debt Commissioners, but only very few of them. The rest missed 
a clear and pointed speech from Sir John and an unusually animated 
reply from Mr. Glenvil Hall. The evening ended with Mr. Birch 
and Mr. Hall exchanging short Bursts of verbal machine-gun fire 
at each other across an almost deserted Chamber. 

* * *x «x 

For the rest, it has been the Finance Bill in Committee; and 
describing such proceedings is about as easy as summarising the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The House went, for example, from sweets 
to key industry duty, and, more rationally, from spirits to table waters 
and prunes. But the highlight was probably the debate on the book~ 
makers’ tax and all that, which drew from Sir Stafford the admission 
—or was it the proud avowal to an assembly determined to view him 
as the personification of austerity?—that he had been on many race- 
courses and seen many bookmakers. Good speeches came from 
Captain Marsden, with his sage observation that a bet with a 
telegraph stamp is “on” up to the time “off,” and Mr. Hale, 
who said, “I have been to race meetings, and never was I so bored 
until I came to this House,” which frank avowal delighted those 
presumably guilty of helping to bore him. D. C. W.-S. 
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PALESTINE TRUCE 


Y arranging for a four weeks’ truce in Palestine the United 

Nations has achieved an unexpected triumph, for which much 
credit must go to Mr. Bevin and the British Cabinet generally. 
The Security Council has always shown an unfortunate tendency to 
alternate between attempting too much and doing nothing at all, 
and it was only the British resolution which offered a practical 
course of action which could be accepted by both Arabs and Jews 
without loss of face and sponsored by the United Nations without 
involving the use of force. So, at last, we have the basis for four 
weeks of precarious peace in Palestine. But in warfare there are 
two sorts of truce. One is a lull in the fighting which allows 
the dead to be buried, non-combatants to be evacuated and so 
on, but is inessential to the main struggle. The other is a pre- 
liminary to an armistice and real peace. The United Nations must 
treat any truce in Palestine as belonging to the second category. 
The reservations with which both Arabs and Jews have qualified 
their acceptance of the truce show that for them, naturally enough, 
the main consideration is still the position in which they are likely 
to find themselves if fighting breaks out afresh. In other words, 
the actual combatants are still thinking in terms of a protracted 
military struggle, and it will be for the United Nations to convince 
them that the truce is intended as a preliminary to settled peace. 
This will be difficult, but not impossible. The course of the 
fighting so far provides the best argument for bringing it to an 
end. In spite of the load of mutual hatred with which both sides 
are burdened, and in spite of the store of modern equipment 
with which they have armed themselves for this precise emer- 
gency, neither side has yet shown that capacity to destroy the 
other which must be the only basis for realising the dream of a 
wholly Arab or a wholly Jewish State in Palestine. 

While the combatants still talk glibly among themselves of 
driving opposing armies into the sea or across the Jordan, it must 
be becoming increasingly clear to their leaders that these aims 
can only be achieved by a steady flow of arms and subsidies from 
abroad. The great strength of the United Nations’ position is 
that there is no power outside its ranks which has the resources 
to provide Arabs or Jews with their wants. If Britain, America 
and Russia agree to turn off the tap the vision of a long war of 
attrition will vanish. This truth is implicit in the terms of the 
resolution which has been adopted. The import of arms by 
either side is explicitly prohibited during the period of the truce, 
and though nothing is actually said about the raising of loans 
abroad it is reasonable to hope that the last has been heard, for 
the time being at any rate, of any American arms loan to Israel. 
The one clause in the truce resolution which has already caused 
trouble, and which is capable of undoing the good of all the rest, 
is that relating to immigration. ~The Jews are not asked to cease 
all immigration into Palestine during the four weeks of truce, but 
to agree that young men of military age who do enter the country 
be not mobilised or given military training during this 
period. This reservation is clearly of little value, even if it were 
capable of being enforced, since Jewish youth (of both sexes) has 
been trained and mobilised for war in its European camps. On 
their side the Arabs are bound not to reinforce their armies in 
Palestine or to undertake the strategic movement of their armed 
forces within the Arab neighbouring States. It would have been 
more logical, if the status quo was indeed to be the basis of the 
truce, to have ensured that there was no reinforcement behind the 
lines on either side while it lasted. The only compromise that 
can be considered on this particular point would be for the 
authorities in Germany and the various European Governments 
concerned to check for the time being the departure of Jewish 


refugees from their territories, as Britain appears quite rightly to 
be doing in Cyprus, and for the Arabs to realise on their part 
that neither they nor the British Navy are now in a position to 
prevent the infiltration into Palestine of small parties of Jewish 
immigrants. 

It is conceivable that even on this most delicate point the 
reservations of Jews and Arabs could be ironed out if it were not 
that the spokesmen at Lake Success have their ears attuned to the 
fierce rumble of public opinion among their own people. For a 
quarter of a century and more Arabs and Zionists have been 
subjected to a raucous barrage of apocalyptic propaganda whose 
only theme has been their own manifest destiny and the wicked- 
ness of the British who are keeping them from enjoying it. The 
British have gone ; if the full reward is now denied to those who 
were promised it, there is a strong likelihood that the leaders who 
have identified themselves with a compromise will be overthrown. 
How shall they explain to the mobs of Cairo, Tel Aviv and Baghdad 
that they must be content with something less than total victory? 
There is thus the danger, which has always been inherent in the 
Palestine problem, that the extremists on one side or both may 
wreck this latest chance of a settlement, for their own benefit, 
It was the Stern Gang which destroyed the week’s truce in 
Jerusalem arranged by Sir Alan Cunningham on the eve of his 
departure, and they or their fellow terrorists may well refuse to 
observe a truce arranged by the present Zionist Government, for 
whose authority they have no respect. For it must not be for- 
gotten that accompanying the military struggle there is going ona 
political struggle in the Jewish community and inside the fabric 
of the Arab States, which is bound to have a great effect on the 
future of the Middle East. 

On their side the Jewish terrorists—a compact minority of 
ruthless and ambitious fanatics—hope that war will provide the 
opportunity whereby they can rise to power and impose their 
doctrines on the Jews and their State on the Arabs. Feace offers 
them nothing. The Arab States have also something to gain by 
war. They have found it a convenient device for diverting attention 
from the almost insuperable domestic problems with which the 
end of the world war and their own incompetence have confronted 
them. Military operations are admittedly expensive, but in the 
present hazy state of Arab finances they provide a possible excuse 
for pushing well down the priority-scale unwelcome measures of 
reform and taxation which will have to be undertaken sooner or 
later if a complete collapse of the State administrations is to be 
avoided. These are the forces making against peace, but they may be 
frustrated if the United Nations (and Britain and America in par- 
ticular) makes it clear that the establishment of a truce is not the 
limit of its effective joint intervention in the Middle East. From 
time to time there have been voices raised among the Arabs and 
Jews which have shown that they are capable of viewing the Middle 
East as a whole, and from time to time these voices have found an 
echo in British and American statesmens’. Thepresentstate of affairs 
in which Zionists look to the United States for assistance, and the 
Arab States find no friend outside Britain, is intolerable. A suc- 
cessful Jewish State in amy part of Palestine can only be built on a 
measure of live-and-let-live with its Arab neighbours, and for it 
to start its career as the aggressive protégé of the United States 
would be the first step towards its own downfall. It is equally 
true that Britain and America cannot afford to pursue divergent 
policies in regard to Palestine and the Middle East, for the very 
good reason that, working in rivalry, they will both fail in realising 
their objective, which can only be the peace and prosperity of the 
whole Middle East area. 
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It is impossible to speak with certainty about the political 
pattern which would emerge in Palestine if the present truce is 
maintained and extended. The old terms—* partition,” 
“ cantonisation” and so on—have aroused so much odium in 
their day that it is better not to revive them too explicitly. As far 
as the existing areas of military control are concerned the country 
would seem to be divided more along the lines of the Peel plan 
rather than the United Nations plan, which proves that the latter 
was the more unworkable of the two. But now, for the first 
time since the High Commissioner left, there is some genuine 
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independent authority at the centre. Count Bernadotte is not 
attended by armed force, but he has an independence of mind and 
a strength of character which will do as much as his mandate from 
the United Nations to make him listened to with respect. And in 
Jerusalem he will have another representative of the United 
Nations, Mr. Harold Evans, who will be able to help him in 
realising what must obviously be the first stage in any general 
settlement—a peace for the city of Jerusalem. But the time avail- 
able for working out some modification of the partition plan 
is short. 


JUNE 4, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE seems no doubt now that, in spite of recent events, General 
Smuts will be at Cambridge on Thursday as arranged for his 
installation as Chancellor. It should be in every way a notable 
occasion, not merely because Cambridge will be investing with her 
highest office one of the most distinguished—it would not be 
invidious to say the most distinguished—of her sons, but because of 
one other personal factor. The Chancellor will be installed in the 
morning, and his first official function will be to confer an honorary 
degree on Mr. Winston Churchill, with whom he first came in contact 
in 1899 when Mr. Churchill, a war-correspondent of The Morning 
Post in the South African War, was captured by the Boers, in whose 
Government Mr. Smuts, still lawyer and not yet soldier, was 
Attorney-General. It will be surprising if no reference is made 
to that episode during the Juncheon at Trinity, at which Mr. 
Churchill is to respond to the toast of the new graduands, proposed 
by the new Chancellor. By a happy coincidence, Dr Raven, the 
Master of General Smuts’s old college, Christ’s, is Vice-Chancellor 
this year, and will take the chief part in the installation of the College’s 
eminent Honorary Fellow. 
* * x x 

What does driving a car mean ? There would seem to be little 
question about that, but in fact there is a good deal, quite enough 
to carry the problem into the High Court of Justice, where a ruling 
was given on it last Friday. A Sheffield man, a Mr. Bool, had been 
charged before the local justices with driving a motor-van while dis- 
qualified from holding a licence to drive. The facts, which were 
undisputed, were that one evening when the van was standing out- 
side Mr. Bool’s premises, which are on a slight hill, he started it 
with a push and then jumped on board and let the van run on to 
his garage a hundred yards further down the hill. There was no 
petrol in the tank and the engine-was not running. The magistrates 
held that to drive a mechanically propelled engine meant propelling 
it by its engine, and on the facts dismissed the case. The police 
appealed, and last week the Lord Chief Justice decided that a man 
who steers a moving motor-vehicle and controls it by applying the 
brakes is driving it. Mr. Justice Birkett and Mr. Justice Sellers 
concurred. So the Sheffield justices must now convict for a technical 
offence. But the consequences for Mr. Bool will not be grave. 

* * * * 

No private individual would behave with such incredible mean- 
ness as some Government departments. Take this question and 
answer from Tuesday’s Hansard: 

Mr. E. P. SmitH asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will 
consider reissuing an old age tobacco book to Mr. F. Potts, Myrtle 
Cottage, Hastingleigh, Kent, whose original book was destroyed by 
fire when his house was burnt down on 20th February last. 

Sir S. Cripps: As my right hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
stated in reply to the Question from the hon. Member for Canterbury 
(Mr. Baker White) on 13th May, books of tobacco duty-relief tokens 
lost through accident or theft cannot be replaced because this would 
promote abuse of the concession. 

This old-age pensioner, I am told, had his house completely burned 
down ; he lost all he had, and he himself escaped through a window. 
Of course, his tobacco book went with the rest. No doubt his 
ration book did, too ; but lost ration books are replaced without the 
smallest difficulty. Can the wit of the Civil Service devise no means 
by which a new book can be issued to an old man to whom tobacco 
means so much without “ promoting abuse of the concession ” ? 


The completion by Answers of sixty years this week is an event 
of some note. Why? Because Answers made Lord Northcliffe. 
Equally, of course, Lord Northcliffe, then Alfred Harmsworth, aged 
twenty-three, made Answers. He started it, as Answers to Cor- 
respondents, and it laid the foundation of his fortunes. It was not 
an original idea, for the new weekly was avowedly modelled, though 
with considerable differences, on Tit-Bits, launched by Mr. (later Sir) 
George Newnes nine months earlier. As I remember them, Tit- 
Bits was bright green and Answers bright orange What the tints 
are today I have failed to note. Both papers supplied the need for 
information—admittedly rather scrappy—on a variety of subjects, and 
to that extent rendered some real service to popular education. Both 
have survived. Two similar publications, Pearson’s Weekly and 
Cassell’s Saturday fournal, have disappeared in the face of a far 
keener competition than existed fifty years ago. 

* * * * 

For what readers and for what purpose the elaborately produced 
booklet Harvest Home, “The official story of the great floods of 
1947 and their sequel,” has been prepared by the Central Office of 
Information is singularly hard to divine. The booklet must have 
cost a great deal to produce ; it certainly consumed a great deal of 
paper, and the number of people who want to read about last year’s 
floods at a cost of 2s. must be negligible. I doubt if it would be 
much greater if the price were 2d. If the C.1.O. wants to justify its 
existence, this seems an expensive way of doing it. 

* * * * 

Commander Stephen King-Hall’s Hansard Society is a lively and 
active body, and its publications are well calculated to interest the 
apathetic elector in the procedure, the achievements and the vagaries 
of Parliament. In the latest issue of Parliamentary Affairs (4s.) a 
vast amount of information is packed into a small space, most par- 
ticularly in the composite article in which the functions of the 
Chairman of Committees, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Speaker’s Train- 
bearer (who is a great many things besides that), the Second Clerk 
Assistant, a Lobby Correspondent, a sub-editor of Hansard, 
a Doorkeeper, a Messenger, an Office Keeper, a Police Sergeant 
in the House, the Refreshment Manager and the Librarian describe 
lucidly what their several functions are and how they discharge 
them. They all seem more interesting than the average M.P. 

* * * * 

I should like some psychologist to tell me what good, in his 
opinion, exhortation by postmark really does. I have just received 
a letter bearing, adjacent to the stamp of the town of origin, the 
legend— 

A DISTINGUISHED 

CAREER 

NURSING 
If I were feminine and about eighteen—I am in fact neither—would 
this impel me one inch towards taking up nursing as a career ? 
I doubt it ; but perhaps other people react differently. Incidentally, 
the new stamping-face seems designed for the ordinary quarto 
envelope only. My specimen happened to be on a foolscap one, and 
the nearest part of it was just over two and a half inches away from 
the postage stamp, which was left in all its virginity to be soaked 
off and used again. (But being relatively honest, I tore it in two.) 

JANUS, 








SOVIET CRACKS 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 

N assessing the true strength of the Soviet Union today there is 

a dangerous tendency, in the absence of accurate and up-to-date 
information, to rely on a mass of misleading statistics, while leaving 
out of account some basic factors which have before now deceived 
some of the best brains in Europe, and which, if not properly studied, 
may do so again. Russia has today, as she has had throughout her 
history, certain fundamental weaknesses, which may well have been 
accentuated by the vast accretion of territory which she and her 
satellites have achieved since the obliteration of Germany as a political 
force in Europe Her material weakness is temporary, and she is 
straining every sinew to overcome it in her anxiety to overtake and 
‘surpass the economic and military capacity of the United States. 
Her real weakness lies deeper, and cracks are beginning to show in 
the facade of Communist and Soviet unity which divides the free 
world from the oppressed millions behind the iron curtain. This 
facade is supported by a party organisation and a secret police which 
are second to none in their ruthless efficiency; but the ancient 
Slavonic failings which underlie the whole rigid structure could well 
reduce the Soviet Union to a degree of anarchy and disintegration 
not readily imaginable at the present moment. 

Soviet weakness can be classified broadly under two headings— 
political and dynastic. Let us first consider the political aspect. 
The U.S.S.R. is at present made up of sixteen constituent republics 
under a system of government which is set out, in terms of surprising 
simplicity, in the Stalin Constitution of 1936. Individual republics 
have a measure of local aut somy, and the mechanical direction of 
the whole is vested in an  <ecutive and a legislature which are 
described respectively as the Council of Ministers and the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. But in Russian politics, as in so many aspects 
of Russian affairs, the facade of government which is shown to the 
world gives little or no indication of the underlying forces which 
rule the country, and is accepted as genuine only by fools or fellow- 
travellers outside the Soviet Union. Modern Russian politics, as so 
often before in Russian history, are in the grip of an individual 
and a social group who will brook no opposition to person or party, 
and whose methods are distinguished by a cold ruthlessness such as 
the world has rarely seen outside the great Russian plain. 

The directing force of the Russian world-system, the All-Union 
Communist Party, consists of some six million members, compared 
with three and a half million in 1939. The Party is bound by a 
set of statutes, approved by the eighteenth Congress held in Moscow 
in 1939, which lay down regulations for the conduct of party affairs, 
and which could serve in many respects as a model for democratic 
organisations anywhere, in the western sense of that much-abused 
word. But the written word in Russia is valid, notoriously, just so 
long as it suits the men who hold the reins of power, and even the 
Ten Commandments of the ruling circle of the vast Soviet Empire 
are coming to be disregarded in the light of the political necessities 
of the moment. There are cracks in the tablets of stone. The absence 
of effective party statutes, coupled with serious rivalries within the 
party leadership, could tear asunder the whole delicate web of world- 
wide organisation on which the Russian leaders depend. 

Article 29 of the Statutes lays down that a Congress of the All- 
Union Communist Party shall be held at intervals of not more than 
three years. The last Congress was held in 1939, and no reason has 
been given for the six years’ delay in implementing this fundamental 
law. Article 32 of the Statutes permits the appointment of members 
of the Central Committee between Congresses, to be taken from the 
list of candidate-members elected by the previous Party Congress. 
In April, 1946, the Personnel Secretary of the Party, Malenkov, suc- 
ceeded in appointing his nominee—Shatalin—as a member of the 
Organisational Bureau, the High Priesthood of the Party. Shatalin 
had not previously been a candidate-member of the Central Com- 
mittee, and within a few months he was removed from his high 
position at the instigation of Malenkov’s implacable enemy, Zhdanov. 
Late in 1947 the positions were reversed, when the Head of the 
Propaganda and Agitation Directorate of the Central Committee, 
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Alexandrov (the driving force, together with Zhdanov, behind th 
ideological purge of Soviet literature and the arts), was discredited 
and dismissed at the behest, it is believed, of his former sponsor, 
Malenkov, to make way for the kindly fanatical Mikhail Susloy, 
fresh from his experience as a member of the Soviet Parliamentary 
Delegation to Great Britain. More recently other member 
of the Central Committee have fallen into semi-public disfavour; 
but a curtain of secrecy has been drawn over domestic Party affairs, 
and little mention of the deliberations of the Party leadership now 
finds its way into the Soviet Press. 


Abroad the signs of the political difficulties of the Soviet régime 
are numerous. In Sofia an unguarded mention of federation betweey 
Balkan countries has called down the wrath of the Russian Centr] 
Committee, which has shown a sensitivity on the point that jl 
accords with the united front which international Communism 
habitually shows to the world. Tito of Yugoslavia, like Dimitroy of 
Bulgaria, has pledged himself to the Soviet Party line, and the 
regional organisation of the Cominform is based on the Serbian 
capital. But Tito’s co-operation has been purchased at a price, for 
the Southern Slavs are no more willing than they were in Tsarist 
days to act as the unquestioning vassals of their northern cousins, 
And the price has been a measure of military autonomy, under Yugo- 
slav leadership, among the satellites of the Balkans. 

Across the body of Greece the ancient question of Macedonia 
overshadows the relations between the Greek, Yugoslav and Bul 
garian Communist Parties, with the Albanian jackals as ready as ever 
to seize such morsels of territory as opportunity may offer. Russia 
herself would like to see a “ People’s Republic” of Slav-Macedonia, 
giving Soviet access to the Aegean through Salonica, and it is perhaps 
only the continued check to the rebel Markos army which keeps the 
age-old Macedonian quarrel from once again flaring into a blaze. In 
the south the ancient cleavage between Great and Little Russia has 
once more shown itself through the Soviet veneer, in a new upsurge 
of Ukrainian nationalism, which was serious enough towards the end 
of last year to warrant the despatch to Kiev of Stalin’s most trusted 
lieutenant, Kaganovitch, the stormy petrel of the Bolshevik OM 
Guard, and the only one of the Soviet leaders who can claim family 
ties with the Generalissimo. Through bitter historical necessity, the 
Poles and the Finns, more than any other Europeans, have developed 
a capacity for assessing the internal strength of their hereditary 
Russian foe. It may not be pure coincidence that the Finns have 
chosen this moment to cut a main artery of Communist control of 
their internal affairs, while in Poland the Roman Catholic Church 
has openly mobilised its forces against further’ Communist advance. 


So much for a few of the political difficulties which confront con- 
temporary Russia at home and abroad. Formidable they may lke, 
but certainly capable of solution by a central authoritarian Gover- 
ment which holds the reins of power with a firm grip—provided 
always that that Government can look forward to continuity of tenure. 
But it is this continuity which is in doubt today, for the second 
time in Russian history since 1584, when the fourth Ivan lay dying 
under his sable coverlet. Since the days when the primitive Slavs 
of the Russian plain invited Rurik and his brothers to come and tule 
over them, the Russian people have clung with a deep instinct to 
the principle of legitimacy in the succession of their rulers, as the 
best safeguard against the anarchy which is inherent in the Slavonic 
race. Generations of existence in scattered communities across a 
vast, well-watered plain without natural frontiers, coupled with the 
rigours of the Russian climate, are responsible for this state of mind, 
which must be properly appreciated if the extent of the present 
dynastic weakness of Soviet Russia is to be correctly understood. 

It is thirty years since the ruthless leader of a band 
of competent Marxist fanatics seized power in Russia from 
the handful of ineffectual Socialists who had set themselves 
up as the provisional successors to the Tsarist autocracy. It 
is twenty-four years since that leader died, and perhaps fourteen 
since Josip Vissarionovich Stalin consolidated his personal rule within 
the framework of the Communist Party and the Soviet State as 
created by Lenin. Generalissimo Stalin, in the sixty-ninth year 
his life, combines the functions of General Secretary of the Party 
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with those of Prime Minister of the State. He occupies a position 
equal in authority to that of a Romanov Tsar of the calibre of Peter 
the Great, and, like Peter, he is supported by a clique of able men, 
who derive their authority from him in person. As in Peter’s day, 
an army stands between the rulers and foreign intervention in Russian 
affairs, while an all-embracing police-system crushes every sign of 
opposition from within. A new bureaucracy rules the Russian land. 
But under Peter Russia looked for continuity from his legitimate 
successor. Stalin has, and can have, none. 

The Generalissimo is an old man, and even the tremendous 
Georgian vitality that has carried him through to his present position 
cannot sustain him for much longer amid the ever-increasing difficul- 
ties which beset his régime. He is thought, with some reason, to 
be a sick man, but the true state of his health is one of the closely- 
guarded secrets of the most secretive State the world has known ; 
his death will leave a vacuum which must be filled, and behind the 
paper fagade of the Statutes of the Party and the Soviet Constitution 
the age-old Russian forces of treachery and intrigue are already at 
work. There are signs that the interregnum in Russia has already 
started, and the several aspects of Soviet power are tending to 
crystallise around a handful of individuals, the nucleus of competent 
men in the highest circle of the Party. Two Russians, a Geérgian 
and a Jew, in particular, are manoeuvring for position, with a wary 
consciousness of each other’s activities which gives them progres- 
sively less time for the consideration of the many immediate problems 
which face their country. In the absence of a legitimate successor, 
Russia faces another Time of Troubles, and I venture to suggest 
that more than one false Dimitri will arise to contest the leadership 
of Party and State, as the sceptre falls from the hand of the first 
Georgian Tsar of all the Russias. 


YOUR HOUSE AND PLANNING 


By F. STREETON STEED 

NE hundred and twenty sections, with eleven schedules trailing 
in the rear, the whole spreading over 206 printed pages, make 
up the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, which becomes 
operative in less than a month’s time. The literary style is no more 
attractive for light reading than is common in Acts of Parliament ; 
the ordinary citizen may therefore consider himself excused from 
digesting such a formidable document. But, if he owns even one 
small house, at his peril will he neglect to make himself acquainted 
with the general provisions of the Act, for it effects a silent revolution 

in the whole ownership of real property. 

To the ordinary person the most important feature of the Act is 
the expropriation of the element of development right, and conse- 
quently of “ development value,” from private ownership. The value 
of a plot of land, a house or any other type of real property could 
often be divided into two parts—the basic value attributable to its 
actual use, and a further value in accordance with the prospects 
offered of a more profitable use when converted to another purpose. 
Thus a farm on the outskirts of a city had a ground-floor value as 
an agricultural holding, and a first-floor value on top in respect of 
the prospective use as building land at a future date. From now on 
values have been crystallised on the basis of the present use, while 
the “ development values” have been clipped off and vested in the 
State. As a result anyone wishing to carry out any permissible de- 
velopment will be mulcted of a “development charge” by the 
Central Land Board at the first stage of proceedings. 

It would be a pity if the impression were to become general that 
the only persons affected by this enactment were coroneted land- 
magnates and opulent building companies ; in fact, the term “ develop- 
ment” as defined by the Act—“ the making of any material change 
in the use of any buildings or other land ”—is a net of the smallest 
mesh, capable of catching very insignificant owners. While the con- 
struction of a monster estate of dwelling-houses is obviously “ de- 
velopment,” so also is the erection of a garage on a spare piece of 
land; the building of a workshop, or the conversion of an out-dated 
house into a shop or offices or commercial premises, or the use of 
external walls for advertisement display. A few classes of develop- 
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ment only escape the “ development charge,” and of these it may be 
said that the permission to divide a single dwelling-house into two 
or more dwellings, and to extend a building within certain small 
limits, are the only indulgences likely to be encountered in the 
normal way. The amount of extension that is exempted from “de- 
velopment charge” is confined to one-tenth of the cubic contents of 
the building, or 1,750 cubic feet (whichever is greater) ; a new garage, 
measuring ten feet by fifteen feet and twelve feet high, is thus liable 
to attract the attention of the Central Land Board. Anyone who is 
in doubt whether a proposed change of use or building operations 
will be regarded as “development ” can demand a decision on that 
point from the local planning authority (which in all probability will 
be the County Council). , 

It is not unusual for people to have purchased a plot of land with 
the intention of building themselves a house at some future date. 
Perhaps the site was selected near the sea or in the country, and the 
hope was to settle there on retirement ; or perhaps the war prevented 
the proposed house from being built. Will they have to pay this 
“development charge,” even though they paid a full building-price 
for the land in the first place ? Unless it can be proved that a build- 
ing contract was in force within ten years before January 7th, 1947, 
or that a by-law submission or a building application was made 
within that time, then the Central Land Board is entitled to descend 
upon them and exact a “ development charge ” for what will virtually 
be a second time. Those fortunate individuals who can fulfil the 
exempting conditions will have to apply to the Minister within twelve 
months for a certificate to that effect. 

When development takes place, how much is the Central Land 
Board permitted to demand by way of “ development charge” ? This 
is at present left in the air; or perhaps it may be more exactly 
expressed as a rod left in pickle. No statutory formula exists, we 
are told, for the assessment of this impost. “The Board will act in 
accordance with Regulations made from time to time.” However, we 
are kindly promised that they will not charge more than the estimated 
increase in site value due to the development, and “ they may some- 
times charge less.” Because the Uthwatt Report, which served as 
pathfinder to the Act, recommended that the charge should only be 
75 per cent., in order to leave some incentive to the developer, it is 
believed in some quarters that the amount eventually levied will be 
in this region. This optimism is, however, wholly unjustified by 
the Act itself, and the adoption of less sanguine ideas will ensure 
against disappointment. 

The total loss in which property-owners, large and small, are in- 
volved is of colossal proportions, stretching into hundreds of million 
pounds, Are they not to be compensated ? Strictly speaking, they 
will not ; for the Government holds the opinion that owners “ are not 
$n that account entitled to compensation.” Nevertheless, since 
“hardship would be caused in many cases” (an interesting example 
of the English propensity for meiosis), the sum of £300 million is 
made available out of which payments to owners may be made. 
Anyone who believes that he has incurred a loss under the Act may 
now submit a claim.to the Central Land Board, but the Act does not 
compel the Government to make good the whole loss, nor indeed 
necessarily to make any payment at all. The amount claimed should 
be the difference between “ existing use” value and the value that 
would be fetched on the open market if the owner were able to 
realise the full development value of his property ; small claims of 
less than £20 an acre, or one-tenth of the restricted value, will not 
be accepted. Payments will not be in cash, but in the form of 
negotiable Government stock, which need not be issued for five 
years, although interest in cash (at an unspecified rate) will be paid 
from July Ist. 

How much of his claim can the owner hope to have satisfied ? 
This is a matter for speculation. Some believe that it is optimistic 
to expect more than half the loss to be covered ; it is common ground 
that the fund is grossly insufficient to pay all claims in full. If any- 
one proposes to develop the land at a later date, prudence will dictate 
considerable care in the formulation of a claim. If he estimates his 
loss in “development value” too generously, his own figures may 
prove traitors to him when the time comes for the “development 
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charge ” to be estimated. It will be well to reflect that while there 
is absolutely no guarantee that claims will be met in full, there is 
equally no guarantee that charges will not be pressed to the hilt. 

Finally, will the public find, as a result of this Act, that they will 
be able to buy new houses more cheaply ? The future is in a fog of 
obscurity, made all the more hazy since much of the Act is to be 
worked by regulations that are still in the womb of time, and only 
one equipped with a reliable crystal is entitled to prophesy. The 
detachment of development value removes any special inducement for 
owners to sell, and, in order to produce the necessary building land, 
extensive—even savage—use of compulsory-purchase powers may 
have to be resorted to. However, it is possible that many builders, 
reflecting that the cost of the actual plot of land forms but a small 
fraction of the value of the completed residence, will decide to by- 
pass the doubts and delays involved in awaiting the allocation of 
land after compulsory acquisition, and will buy direct from the owner 
at a figure not much less than has ruled hitherto. The builders will 
be faced with the development charge, but they will regard this as 
a trade expense and include it in the bill—to be footed by the 
purchaser. At least, that is my guess. What is yours ? 


LIBYAN OUTLOOK 


By ROBIN MAUGHAM 

RAVELLING south-eastward along the Mediterranean coast 

from Tunis to Tripoli, capital of the western part of the former 
Italian colony of Libya, the visitor notices a change in atmosphere. 
The police are unarmed ; the streets are clean ; flower-beds flanked 
with grass are planted trimly in the central squares ; the hotels are 
shabby ; drink is scarce ; food is badly cooked ; there is no guard 
outside the Administration’s headquarters ; the Arabs are friendly. 
For here, controlling a population of 730,000 Moslems, 40,000 
Italians and 28,000 Jews in an area over twice the size of Britain, 
is a small British Administration, which has been governing 
Tripolitania (minus the Fezzan, which is administered by the French) 
since the occupation by British Forces in January, 1943. 

The Hague Convention lays down a policy of care and main- 
tenance in occupied enemy territory under the laws and institutions 
existing in the territory at the time of the occupation. The country 
is, therefore, administered by Italian law stripped of its Fascist 
elements. And the Administration is temporary. The Four-Power 
Commission of enquiry into the future of Italian colonies visited 
the territory in March. The problem is due for settlement before 
mid-September, 1948. The temporary nature of the Administration 
has been its principal handicap. Hotels are shabby because they are 
Government buildings and can be let only on a yearly tenancy. No 
proper building programme is possible, and the agricultural policy 
is hampered. Candidates for lower-grade jobs in the Administration 
can be offered no definite prospects, and therefore promising young 
Arabists often look elsewhere. No long-term contracts or promises 
can be given. Merchants and politicians are alike frustrated. The 
British Government does not feel inclined to pay out large sums 
for an uncertain reward, and Britain lost prestige with the whole 
population when her hesitation to provide free relief after the drought 
this year was construed as meanness. 

Considering the limitations of its terms of reference which have 
been scrupulously observed, the British Military Administration has 
done excellent work. Peace and security have been restored. 
Whereas previously every seventh Italian was a policeman, the 
small police force is now 97 per cent Arab. For the first time 
since 1911 the Tripolitanians have got their own courts. Magistrates 
chosen from the leading personalities of the town decide both civil 
and criminal matters. Though the Italians closed all schools in 1940, 
almost twice as many Arab children are now attending Government 
or private Koranic schools as in 1938, and there are now secondary 
schools for Arab as well as for Indian children. But all this achieve- 
ment is overshadowed by the uncertain future. The Arabs fear that 
their land will be cut into three and shared out—the Fezzan to 
France, Tripolitania to Italy, Cyrenaica to Britain. At this moment 
Libya is thus divided by military occupation, and there is no com- 
munication between the three zones. When there was a severe 
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drought in 1936, the Arabs in Tripolitania drove their livestock into 
Cyrenaica, and fed on dates from the Fezzan oases. In the drought 
last year half their livestock died, and half the Fezzan dates went 
to Tunisia. 

The three main political parties in Tripolitania have commo 
aims: unity of Libya, independence, association with the Arab 
League. After their occupation in 1911 the Italians deliberately cut 
the roots of Arab leadership. The élite were either killed or exiled, 
Arab education beyond a primary stage was prevented, and the tribal 
system was broken down. The Italians wanted a breed of obedien: 
serfs. It is little wonder that the local politicians today are pro. 
vincial in outlook and divided by personal disputes. 

Though more seriously damaged by war, Cyrenaica, with a popu. 
lation of 294,0co Arabs and fewer than a hundred Italians, is in g 
stronger position. The Senussi valiantly helped the Allies throughout 
the Western Desert campaigns. On January 9th, 1942, the Foreign 
Secretary promised: “His Majesty’s Government are determined 
that, at the end of the war, the Senussis of Cyrenaica will, in no 
circumstances, again fall under Italian domination.” The British 
Military Administration in Benghazi is therefore more secure, 
Whereas Britain has gained in Tripolitania by personal relationship 
but lost in economic matters, in Cyrenaica the reverse is true. The 
British Treasury has paid out over two millions, which have been 
put to splendid use by the Administration. Friendship with the 
Arabs has been slightly marred by the advent of hordes of British 
wives who have occupied the only sound dwellings supplied with 
water and electricity in the shattered little capital, and the old 
cocktail-cum-polo atmosphere which isolates Europeans from Arabs 
has partly returned. The young Arabs who meet in the murky Omar 
Mukhtar club on Saturday evening look with disfavour at the British 
in evening-dress sauntering into the brightly-lit Officers’ Club. 

The town-dwellers, however, are only a small minority, for 
Cyrenaica is a pastoral land. Almost all the Arabs outside the towns 
live in tents and retain the viewpoint of nomads. And at least 9o per 
cent. are Senussi who look to the Emir as their spiritual and temporal 
leader. The Emir Sayyed Idris was enthusiastically welcomed on 
his return recently after twenty-three years of exile. Reticent yet 
dignified, without personal ambition, he will be a good monarch, 
and a successful one, if he is given European advisers. 

Will Libya be split up and shared between the three European 
Powers concerned in the same way as Syria was carved up after the 
First World ‘War? It may be argued that there has been no 
progress in the standard of dealings between nations. But sup- 
posing that the four Powers represented on the commission were 
prepared to forget their own selfish interests and to “ respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under which 
they live,’ and supposing that they genuinely wished to see 
“sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them,” they certainly would not hand 
Tripolitania back to the Italians who treated the Arabs horribly 
from 1911 onwards; but they would presumably be concerned to 
enquire whether the three zones of Libya wished to unite and 
whether Libya thus constituted would be strong enough to exist as 
an independent country. 

The two capitals lie far apart geographically and spiritually. The 
Tripolitanians consider the Cyrenaicans a backward people and 
dislike the prospect of being ruled by a reactionary theocracy in 
Benghazi. They did little to help the Allies in the war, and their 
attitude to their neighbours is like the attitude of the French m 
occupied France to the forces of de Gaulle. They point out that 
the majority should not be ruled by the minority. The Fezzan is 
linked spiritually with Cyrenaica and economically with Tripolitania. 
The Cyrenaican tribesmen, for their part, distrust the townees of 
Tripoli and are devoted to their Emirate which links Senussis 
together not only in their country but in Tripolitania, the Fezzan 
and the French Sahara. The last joint talks broke down because 
they insisted that the Emirate should be accepted “ without fetter or 
condition.” Yet all three zones want a united Libya. 

The solution would appear to be that a local autonomous Govern- 
ment should be formed in each of the three zones. These three 
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Governments would recognise the sovereignty of the Emir Sayyed 
Idris as limited by the Constitution (which would also safeguard 
the rights of Italian and Jewish minorities), and they would be 
federated for purposes of economy and foreign representation. There 
would be joint training schools, police, hospital staffs and agricultural 
research, The writer has reason to believe that this plan would be 
acceptable to the Emir and to the majority of the peoples in the 
countries concerned. The Libya thus formed could be granted 
immediate independence. But it would still need to make a treaty 
of assistance with a Power which could supply advisers and tech- 
nicians and financial help. Quite apart from the Emir’s loyalty and 
friendship, a plebiscite would clearly show that the peoples would 
prefer Britain to any other country. Interest and sentiment suggest 
that Britain should accept the responsibility. 


PENNINE WALK 


By BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 
AKE forty-five miles of Pennine Way, together with four or 
five Parliamentary wayfarers of varying degrees of public 
prominence, and you have all the raw material of a first-class news 
story. A flurry of pressmen found out this fact when they were 
ordered to Teesdale in Whit-week loaded with cameras and photo- 
graphic plate. You also have the ingredients (if you are one of the way- 
farers) of three days’ first-class extra-Parliamentary fun. Particularly 
(in both cases) if the leader of the party is an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a most unorthodox line in human interests. Hugh 
Dalton, substituting for cheap money the battle-cry of cheap moun- 
tains, is calculated to set the bleakest moorland ablaze, and the curlews 
have not yet settled down again on Cross Fell since they were sent 
circling in complaint by those booming tones as the strange caravan 
went by. 

“Why walk at all?” as one Cabinet Minister asked rather sar; 
donically when he read the Press reports. There were as many 
reasons as there were walkers. Tom Stephenson, creator of the 
Pennine Way Association, walked because he has been fighting for 
the Way ever since he first broached, thirteen years ago, the idea 
of a 250-mile-long continuous footpath along the backbone of England 
from the Peak to the Cheviot. With seventy miles still needed to 
complete the scheme, he was only too glad of the opportunity to 
commit members of the Government and ordinary M.P.s to his fight 
against grouse-shooting landlords on the one hand and land-greedy 
Service departments on the other. Hugh Dalton walked because he 
is bringing to his new post as President of the Ramblers’ Association 
as much gusto as he ever brought to the Treasury bench and a 
remarkably similar range of reasoning. (“We cannot allow a few 
rich people to bar the way .. .”) If he can no longer finance 
national parks, he can at least spotlight them. 

The Northern M.P.s—George Chetwynd and Fred Willey—walked 
because there are no limits nowadays to the local patriotism an M.P. 
has to show, and this form coincided happily with their inclinations. 
Arthur Blenkinsop walked because no Parliamentary ramble could 
ever take place in which he was not in the lead. (A breathless 
reporter christened him “ Bellwether Blenkinsop.”) He guided the 
party all the way by the lodestar of his beloved Cheviot. As for me, 
I walked because I believe that wherever a man can follow a woman 
can lead. Julian Snow, an invader from Portsmouth, wanted to 
stretch his legs after the cramping confines of a Whip’s life. His 
silhouette against the skyline brought to the moorland the monolithic 
flavour of Battersea Park. When Geoffrey de Freitas came all the 
way from Central Nottingham, Tom Stephenson hoped that he had 
come, as Under-Secretary of State for Air, to spy out the training- 
grounds for possible surrender. But he soon made it clear that he 
had come as President of Nottinghamshire Ramblers’ Association to 
enjoy himself in a private and not in a Ministerial capacity at all. 
Even the sight of a large notice-board: “Danger. W.D. Range. 
You Pass Here at Your Own Risk,” could not restore his Parlia- 
mentary mauner, 

Whether the reporters and photographers enjoyed themselves 
equally is a different matter. The one who asked on the evening 
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before the start: “Let’s get this straight. Are you really walking 
this route ?” soon woke up to reality. The physical endurance of. 
the Press was, in fact, the best news story of all, if only there had 
been someone to report the reporters. The Parliamentarians 
threatened to turn their own cameras on the photographers as they 
charged backwards and forwards at the double with their load of 
gear, seeking perilous vantage-points from which to surprise the 
plodding cavalcade. One newspaperman walked for two and a half 
days in lounge suit, town mac and lightweight shoes, and still looked 
the complete Lobby Correspondent at the end of it. Then there 
was the girl reporter who turned up on the second morning, climbed 
the highest peak of the Pennines with matter-of-fact calm, through 
snow and hail, over bog and scree, and once down in Garrigill quietly 
despatched her story while the reportees revived themselves in the 
warm welcome of the inn. Next morning she was up early and on 
her way before the ramblers had breakfasted, turning her attention 
with serene impartiality to the civil servants in conference in Wales. 

Forty-five miles in three days may seem poor going to the stay- 
at-homes, but, as one stalwart put it, “vertical miles are not 
horizontal ones.” If you want to see the majesty of the Pennines, 
you have to scramble and strain for it, and risk the serious stumble 
and brave the snow-line, even in May. But grandeur is the reward, 
like the grandeur of High Force where the Tees hurtles over basalt 
bastions for nearly a hundred feet. Here Hugh Dalton turned to 
squire me over the man-sized rocks, only to be rewarded by the 
publication next day of a photograph captioned: “Mr. Dalton 
in difficulties.” There is even greater grandeur at Cauldron Snout 
looking, as well as sounding, un-Parliamentary, for there is enough 
force to drive a dynamo where the long cascade thunders over the 
whinstone edge. And grandest of all is High Cup Nick, repaying 
the tugging scramble from Birkdale with the sight of a dread, rock- 
walled gorge like a sword-cleft to the heart of the valley below, 
revealing the very roots of the mountains. 

And for contrast there are the pleasant meadows footing the hills, 
edged with blossom, speckled with lambs, offering a delight of ex- 
quisite flowers—the gentian, wild pansies and a glory of marsh 
marigolds. The sight of the Lord of the Treasury picking flowers 
will long flash upon that inward eye which is the bliss of duller 
Parliamentary moments. But the road from Dufton to Cross Fell 
leaves this gentle beauty mercilessly behind, and forces the climber 
on and up over the slippery sides of Green Castle, across bog and 
high stone walls, past lesser ranges that seemed formidable from 
below but are soon dwarfed as the road scales Dun Fell, under the 
slopes of Cross Fell itself. Here the snow clings to the rough grass 
and the wind bites. It is too cold to sit and eat, too cold to do 
anything but press on and upwards, keeping a watch for marshy 
patches and hidden holes that could snap an ankle. Is it worth it 
all? Why does one do this sort of thing? Here at last is the 
cairn and the answer—the cairn crowning the summit of 2,900 feet 
(the photographers dropped away a thousand feet ago), and the 
answer in the encircling view: the silver ribbon of the Solway, the 
Lakeland landmarks, Ullswater, Helvellyn and Langdale Pikes, the 
line of foothills passed on the way up two hours ago, and to the North, 
the Cheviot itself. Who would not walk with death and morning on 
the silver horns ? 

Here, too, is the answer to any politician’s quest—an audience. 
For some thirty to forty hikers have climbed the long slopes to the 
top, and are waiting to greet the Parliamentary team straggling, 
untidily now, to the rendezvous. It is said that St. Augustine climbed 
this height thirteen hundred odd years ago to turn Fiend’s Fell into 
Cross Fell with his benediction, and though this latter-day pilgrimage 
has as its object nothing more sinister than a demonstration in favour 
of access to mountains, there are no doubt many true blues who, 
reading in their morning paper that Mr. Dalton’s red silk handker- 
chief fluttered from the top of the cairn, would think it appropriate 
that the name should be changed back again. 

So down at last to the valley again. In the quiet villages each 
night rural accommodation was stretched to the uttermost by this 
joint invasion of the Third and Fourth Estates. But the villagers 
loved it. The eldest inhabitant of Dufton was photographed in her 
doorway shaking hands with Mr. Dalton. So was the good wife of 
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the loneliest farm in England. So was mine host at Bardon Mill. 
And at night, in those places where men forgather for their ease, 
the ex-Chancellor held court and took the bowling of good-natured 
banter. Farmers and farm-labourers, miners and quarrymen all 
had a go. Supplementaries were sly and skilful. But so was the 
ex-Chancellor. In that comfort and comradeliness all tortured 
political problems seemed miraculously smoothed, Through the 
thickening smoke the domed forehead glistened ever more genially. 
Twopence on cigarettes? “Do as I do. Give it up!” 

But as the days progressed the retinue dwindled. One Member 
contracted blisters; two more turned reluctantly back to address 
meetings. “And then,” as the headlines had it, “there were four.” 
Photographers fell away to make easier rendezvous which they could 
reach by car. So that on the third day the few survivors walked 
Hadrian’s Wall alone. And in that unaccustomed privacy the strange 
compulsion of history could make itself fully felt. They could stand 
on that eighteen-centuries-old wall, the width of a chariot, looking 
North to the border across country which, even today, might shelter 
the lawless Pict, and muse on our mixed ancestry: the Tungrians 
who held Borcovicium, the Batavians at Procolitia, the Gauls at 
Vindolanda and so on along the wall—Asturians, Dalmatians and 
Dacians and the Roman legionaries who were in charge of the build- 
ing ; men like my putative ancestor, Avidius Rufus, who has left his 
inscription in the stones. Or turn South and visualise the teeming life 
ot the camp-followers of the Roman armies with their gaming-houses 
and wine-shops, temples and theatres, keeping things cheerful for 
the soldiery during the long occupation. Ghosts walk on Hadrian’s 
Wall, and politicians who follow that way can catci: the centuries-old 
murmur of familiar themes—the inadequacy of rations and the 
nuisance of fatigues, the failings of officialdom and the way everything 
is far too much centralised in Rome. Red tape almost certainly 
came in with the Roman Conquest, and yet it didn’t prevent this 
seventy-three miles of miraculous wall from being held for 250 years. 
“Some comfort in that, eh?” thinks the politician as he heads 
for home. 


THE INDIANS OF CANADA 
By DAVID BROCK 


HE newspapers, with their love for emotional but misleading 

sobriquets, are fond of calling the North American Indian 
“the vanishing American.” According to this title the Red Indian 
was once here in large numbers, is now here in small numbers 
and will soon be gone entirely. In a serious English historical 
work I read not long ago that the Indian in Canada and the 
U.S.A. is now “a museum piece,” and J am always running across 
English references (and North American ones too) to the way we 
killed off the red man and wiped him out and mopped him up and 
mowed him down. (We are never accused of doing anything 
sideways to him in any lethal way, which is something to be 
thankful for.) 

If you have got used to the idea that the Indians are dying out 
in Canada, the facts will astonish you. Not only are our Indians 
increasing at the moment, but there are as many Indians in Canada 
today as there were before the white men arrived at all. In fact, 
the number has probably increased. It is estimated by reliable 
anthropologists that before the’ Europeans came there were roughly 
a quarter of a million Indians noith of what is now Mexico. And 
that, very roughly, is the figure today for the same area—Canada 
and the U.S.A. But today this population is fairly evenly divided 
between the two countries. In the days before international 
boundaries, it is reasonable to assume that the centre of population 
lay south rather than north, because of climate. And thus there 
are probably more Indians in what is now Canada than there ever 
were before. 

The fathers of many of our Canadian Indians qame north in the 
last two centuries, either because game was being killed off faster 
in the U.S.A or because Indians were being killed off faster. 
Canadians never went in for wars against the Indians in the American 
style. Because of many complex factors, this is not necessarily to 
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the credit of the Canadians and the discredit of the Americans, ang 
I will not go into the historical reasons here ; but it remains a faq 
that Canadians got along better with the Indians than the Americans 
did. As long ago as 1812 Indians were fighting enthusiastically og 
the Canadian side against the Americans, before the main American 
troubles with the Indians had begun. Two or three generations 
later, when a war-band of plains Indians had massacred the Americay 
General Custer and all his men, large forces of American cavalry 
were sent to capture these tough redskins and escort them to the 
Canadian border, across which most of them belonged. At th 
border appeared one Mounted police corporal, who took over from 
the cavalry regiments. The Americans were surprised and annoyed 
by this Canadian force of one man. It seemed a studied insult ang 
a bit of insanity. But it was neither. Things were just differen 
across the border ; that’s all. 

While we now imagine that there are far fewer Indians than there 
really are, our fathers erred in the opposite direction and thought 
that originally there must have been numberless hordes. The early 
settler didn’t grasp the fact, for example, that the Iroquois cop. 
federacy could conquer and police a vast portion of a gigantic 
continent with an army that never exceeded 6,000 men and often 
stood at 4,000. He assumed that the Iroquois army must be enormoy; 
and must draw upon a never-failing source of recruits. But all the 
Iroquois drew upon was close union and organisation. All thei 
enemies were divided, proud, quarrelsome—isolationists, if you like 
paying the price of isolationism. ; 

If the Indian has failed to vanish in numbers, it is true that he has 
tended, for a time, to vanish in every other way. The chief reason 
for this loss of importance is not sufficiently stressed. We ar 
often told that the Indian was peculiarly a prey to our respiratory 
diseases, that his spirit became oppressed by our cities and farms 
that conquered the wilderness and so on, and these things are true 
enough, but we are never told the most obvious and most important 
fact of all, which was this: the Indian was bred for fighting, his 
whole life was fighting, and nothing else could capture his imagina 
tion. For a time in the early history of the New World he could 
still get just about all the fighting he wanted one way or another. 
But in the end all fighting ceased everywhere, and with it ceased 
the Indian’s job, his joy, his philosophy—everything. 

Far more than getting used to our food, our diseases, our 
inventions and clothes and houses and the rest, the Indian has 
had to get used to our pacifist philosophy and laws and our ways 
of proving that life is worth while. All this takes time. There are 
many Indians alive to day whose own fathers (not grandfathers) 
were warriors pure and simple. You cannot change these things in 
a generation or two without dislocation and the creation of a certain 
aimlessness. The Indian didn’t vanish, but his profession did. 
And that was a saddening thing for him, and for the whites who 
observed his sorrow. Up to a few years ago most men thought the 
Indian would pine away altogether, but today that opinion (unlike 
the Indian) has vanished. Time is beginning to work, and the 
Indians, some of them, are beginning to work too. There are new 
generations of Indians who have never heard a first-hand account 
of a battle, so that they find less to sorrow about. What they d 
sorrow about is remaining wards of the Government as museum 
pieces instead of finding uscful and profitable work. They want 
an ordinary man’s job, plus an otdinary man’s vote, which is some- 
thing they do not get if they live on reservations as “ treaty Indians.” 
They point out that if they were fit to enlist in the armed forces, as 
they were, they should be fit to vote. 

More and more in the last few years the Indians in my own 
province of British Columbia have become ordinary working citizens. 
That is very cheerful news indeed. At first they simply worked in 
canneries along the coast, filling tins of salmon, or selling to the can- 
neries a few fish caught from simple boats by simple means. Then 
they began to build or buy better craft, and today there are Indian 
skippers of large modern seine-boats and trawlers which they own 
themselves ; and highly prosperous they are, most of them. There 
are literally thousands of Indians along this coast engaged in modern 
fishing, where a few years ago there were only a few dozen working 
in a lazy way, assisted by a few hundred who weren’t working in 
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any ordinary sense at all. They were greatly stimulated by the 
removal of the Japanese fishermen from the coast when the Pacific 
war began, it is true, but the important fact is that the so-called 
unenterprising Indian seized this chance at once and seized it in large 
numbers and with great enthusiasm. 

Fishing alone will not support all the Indians in Canada. Far 
from it. But once the idea of real work has gripped their imaginations 
the Indians can turn to other things, and are doing so. Also, it is the 
idea of work that is giving such impetus to the North American 
Indian Brotherhood, a new organisation that covers the continent, 
with a Coast Indian as its president and founder. The Brotherhood 
is pressing for all sorts of reforms in the treatment and status of the 
native. Work and prosperity will undoubtedly spring from the 
Brotherhood, but the Brotherhood itself could never have started in 
the days when the idea of work was too dim and unfamiliar. The 
Indian didn’t give a damn. . Now he does. The Brotherhood sprouted 
from work more than from lack of work. It is the hardest-working 
Indians who are its driving-force. 

The other day I read about some inland Indians in B.C. who have 
started a sawmill. There are dozens of them in this enterprise. They 


‘cut their own trees, saw them into lumber and do their own market- 


ing. They all make money, and all are happy. This is real news, 
and we shall hear more news of that sort. What is so odd about 
that? Well, a generation ago it would have been impossible. 


WATER INTO PIPES 


By M. G. IONIDES 


OT even the most ambitious economic planners have as yet 
N proposed to bring the weather under their control, though there 
have been occasions when they have deplored its effron-ery in mess- 
ing up their plans. The Meteorological Office, by a very recent 
precedent, is easy game for the réle of saboteur, for not at least 
knowing what the weather is going to do even if it will not obey 
orders. The people of Manchester have a very special complaint ; 
too much rain stopped cricket at Old Trafford last week and too little 
rain has brought their water reservoirs down to a dangerous limit. 
Any number of people and authorities as well as the weather could 
be blamed for this double catastrophe. 

But blaming will not fill the reservoirs this summer. Nor 1s 
Manchester alone in its predicament. Many water authorities up 
and down the country are in very serious difficulties ; the Metro- 
politan Water Board and other Northern towns are feeling the pinch 
acutely. It is, in fact, a big national problem in which there are close 
parallels with electricity. Six years’ blank in new construction 
followed by an unexpected sharp rise in consumption ; difficulties in 
getting materials ; the cuts in capital investment last autumn—it is 
a familiar tale, and if water-supply was not something of a Cinderella 
among industries, we should have heard much more of it. We all 
take water too much for granted, possibly because water-supply is 
one of the most ancient of organised industries. At the beginnings 
of civilisation in Mesopotamia the very structure of society hinged 
upon an organised water-supply because without it no civilised society 
could exist there at all. It has always been one of the main signs 
of an advanced civilisation, and it is a thing in which we can le-st 
afford a serious breakdown. 

The educative effect of life in the Forces for many millions of our 
people ; promotion of the Health Services ; rising standards of hous- 
ing, and perhaps a post-war instinct to consume more of everything, 
even if it is only water—all these have contributed to push demand 
well above the most liberal estimates, and the plain fact is that new 
works are so much behindhand in so many places that, with the best 
will in the world and the highest priorities which the Government 
could give, it must be some years before supply can really catch up. 
If the supply is not chere, there is only one thing to do—take less. 
“Take” not “use” less, because there is no doubt that avoidable 
wastage is enormous. There are many towns where the citizens will 
waste water now at peril of finding the taps run dry at the next 
drought. Last summer’s drought, with a recurrence during recent 
weeks, has drawn down the reserves in many places to danger-level 


or 
and beyond. The authorities are carrying on from day to day, but 
cannot build up their stocks to meet the possibility of a dry spell 
this summer. It is the water equivalent of the coal situation in the 
autumn of 1946, when we faced the winter with inadequate stocks. 

That is the short-term picture, and it is ominous. It must rest 
with the people of the threatened localities to do all they can, since 
in the short term no one can help them. The longer term opens 
up wider questions. A deliberate Government policy in housing 
and the social and educative services is stimulating—or even requir- 
ing—a much heavier consumption of water. A deliberate Govern- 
ment policy is destroying the capacity of water-undertakings to 
supply it by restrictions on capital investment and materials. What- 
ever the merits of these two policies taken separately may be, and 
they are many, they do not fit together. The practical problem of 
water-supply is first to find the water and, second, to get it into 
the pipes. It is significant of our times that discussion of the subject 
leads, and can hardly fail to lead, straight into the realms of global 
economics and politics. 

Sooner or later every practical problem of water-supply, as of any 
other industrial activity, comes to roost in Whitehall, and the further 
it is pursued the more it gets bogged down in almost metaphysical 
issues such as the relative “ social and economic advantages ” of this 
or that course of action. An apparently simple problem of the supply 
of materials becomes a question of “economic choices.” If you want 
some water-pipes you find that the “choice” is between some im- 
ported food supplies (which everybody wants) plus some imported 
gardenias (which nobody wants) and, on the other hand, the pipes 
(which you want very badly but cannot have). This queer currency 
of “choices ” takes us right back to the days of barter before money 
was invented. The parties directly interested do not do the “ choos- 
ing” ; we pay an army of civil servants to do it for us. This cur- 
rency has no quotable exchange-rate. It varies from authority to 
authority and from time to time. It can be used completely con- 
vincingly—in any direction, towards almost any conclusion you care 
to choose—and as often as not it cloaks the arbitrary view of its 
author and little more. 

Yet there still persists the notion that economic planning is a 
science, a thing of cool calculation, of deliberate decision. The 
pretence lingers even though the “plan,” we are told, must be 
“ flexible,” i.e., that we must not expect it to mean what it says. 
Everything has to be “ dovetailed” into the plan, though it is itself 
like a shifting quicksand. The more things are so “ planned ” at the 
centre, the less can anyone on the job make any forward plans at all. 
So it is that although the Water Act is on the Statute Book ; though 
the River Boards Bill is having a smooth passage; though the 
Ministry of Health is making invaluable surveys of water-supplies 
and of the flow of our rivers ; though, in fact, the instruments for 
a sound and sane administration are being created, the future hangs 
more than anything else upon how those instruments are used. 

There was, and still is, a fund of goodwill towards the idea of 
Governmental action to co-ordinate our economy, and there is far 
less opposition on doctrinal or political grounds than the more sensi- 
tive of our enthusiasts realise. But a system cannot long persist 
which makes it impossible even to start a short article like this on 
a severely practical problem of water-supply without ending on the 
theory of economic planning. If all the time and ink spent on this 
subject during the last three years were converted into water-pipes 
and put end to end, they would reach, it is reliably calculated, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats and back several times ever without 
ever passing through Westminster at all. 


THE MIRROR 


Lorp of all beauty, give me grace, 
In this new spring to see Thy face. 
Give me a heart serene and still 
To look on loveliness my fill, 
Catch drops of colour, silver sound, 
e The growing rapture of the ground ; 
Keep and reflect them all my days, 
So that my life becomes Thy praise. 


VIVYEN BREMNER. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE are moments when even the most vivacious man becomes 

exhausted by the reiterated disappointments of our angry age 
and yearns to exchange the mud and thorns of present politics for the 
ivory tower on the hill, I find it salutary, in such fleeting hours of 
discouragement, to absent myself a while from contemporary quarrels 
and to read about men who in a distant but not dissimilar past have 
also tried to run away. Ovid, after all, acquired among the Goths 
all the leisure which a man of letters might desire ; but as he watched 
the thunder-clouds drift slowly across the Black Sea his sole ambition 
was to get away from Tomi and to return to the smoke and rattle of 
Rome. Dante as we know did not in the very least enjoy his sojourn 
at Verona ; and Madame de Staél, amid the lavish luxury of her own 
castle at Coppet, longed day and night for the gutter of the Rue du 
Bac. I have been reading this week the Makhzanul Asrar, or 
“Treasury of Mysteries,” of the Persian poet, Nizami of Ganja. It 
has been translated with scholarship and felicity by Gholam Hosein 
Darab, of the London School of Oriental Studies, and was published 
some three years ago by Arthur Probsthain. The rhythm and asson- 
ances of Nizami—which were, it seems, so compelling that men 
would rise and dance as he read them—are, of course, lost in the 
transletion. I have heard Mr. Darab recite some verses of the 
Treasury in their original cadence, with that strange hierophantic 
intonation which Persians adopt when they repeat their classics, and 
I quite see that, were one at all given to gambolling, one might wish 
to trip a measure to the rhythm of Nizami’s anapaests. Yet although 
the lilt of the verse is lost to us in English, Mr. Darab has managed 
to convey to us the intricate imagery with which Nizami concealed 
his thoughts. Although Nizami was glad to withdraw from local or 
national politics, although it was only rarely that he would obey the 
summonses of the kings and atabegs by whom he was surrounded, 
he did not in fact feel happy in his ivory tower. He was bored 
by what he calls “the fetters of Ganja.” 

* . + + 


He lived in a disordered age. The authority of the Abbasids was 
no longer operative ; the Seljuk dominance had fallen into decay ; 
the Khwarizm Shahs ruled at Rei and Isphahan, but they provided 
a diminishing security. When Nizami, in his sparse adobe house at 
Ganja, was writing the “ Treasury of Mysteries,” there were wars and 
rumours of wars all around him. In what had been the Persian 
Empire some forty autonomous dynasties struggled for preponder- 
ance. The Arabs were besieging the Franks in Jerusalem. In the 
valley of Alamut the Sheikh-ul-Gebel, the Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, was training his assassins. And continually upon the frontiers, 
impending and imponderable, hung the menace of a Mongol in- 
vasion: that incessant anxiety which, but a few years later, culmin- 
ated in Jenghiz Khan and Hulagu. In England, the reign of Henry 
II was drawing to its close; the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion 
was about to begin. Whereas we at the time possessed no literature 
and even no literary language, Nizami had behird him a long 
tradition of culture and ali the inherited formulas of prosody and 
style. He had been born in the vicinity of Qum. The distant view 
of that small sacred city remained in his memory ; the picture of a 
golden dome glinting through poplars; the memory of a dark 
patch upon a dun-coloured desert, as an emerald upon a sack-cloth 
sheet. The family moved from Qum to Ganja in northern Azerbaijan. 
The place has now been renamed Elizavetpol and is a station upon 
the line from Tiflis to Baku. The Russians, who are an acquisitive 
race, now claim Nizami as one of their own poets ; they might as 
well claim Kant as a light in Soviet philosophy, or Goethe as a poet 
of the U.S.S.R. 

* * * . 

Nizami essentially was an epic and romantic poet. His story of 
the loves of Chrosroes and Shirin, his Laila and Majnun, his 
Iskandarnama, inspired generations of Persian poets and miniaturists. 
His romance of the Seven Beauties contains the original theme of 
Turandot. Yet his treasury, or storehouse, of mysteries is neither 
epic nor romantic ; it is a series of mystical aphorisms in which he 


seeks to comfort himself for the apprehensions of this earthly life 
by achieving transcendental unity with God. “Stretch out thy 
hand,” he writes, “and help us against the calamities of this tran- 
sitory house.” His preoccupation with astronomy and numerology, 
his concern regarding “ the seven spheres, the four quarters and the 
six dimensions in the secret chamber of creation,” are admittedly 
out of tune and date. Yet it was the intensity of his religious 
experience which fortified him against the isolation and poverty of 
Elizavetpol and the very disturbing dangers by which his world was 
threatened. “Tear the fourth curtain,” he writes, “so that the 
wings of Jesus may grow from thy feet. He who, like Jesus, gave up 
his life, truly conquered the world.” He preached the virtues of 
austerity, generosity, fidelity and discretion. He had a very Christian 
soul. One of the most striking passages in his Treasury is that in 
which he tells the apocryphal story of Jesus and the carcass of a dog 
lying in the market place. Those who passed by exclaimed against 
the squalor and stench of this rotting corpse. “When the turn of 
Jesus came to speak, he discarded faults and found virtue. He 
said, ‘ The picture remaining of its body shows that pearls are not 
as white as its teeth.’” Strange, indeed, it is to discover how strong 
an impact had been made by Christian doctrine upon this gentle poet 
living alone and frightened in Azerbaijan. 
* * * * 


The whole purport of these aphorisms is the lesson that only the 
eternal verities can compensate unhappy man for the vicissitudes of 
earthly life. “Know,” writes Nizami, “that the garden of the 
world, whose springtime thou art, is a house of grief, in which thou 
art but a picture.” Only by confidence in God can we face with 
courage the essential enigma of life and death. In what is perhaps 
the finest of all his mystical passages Nizami evokes the creation of 
the universe: “Until He had untied this knot which transcends the 
power of thought, the tresses of the night were not freed from the 
grasp of day. When He scattered the pearls of the necklace of 
heaven, He combed the dust of night from the tresses of non- 
existence.” I do not contend that Nizami is an easy poet to under- 
stand ; it is difficult for us occidentals to assess the background of 
his thought and knowledge. His imagery, even his vocabulary, dis- 
concert. “ Until thou art well versed in Mohammedan law,” he 
writes, “ beware, be not betrothed to poetry.” Those of us—and 
they are many—who are not well versed in Mohammedan law may 
find difficulty in identifying his allusions and associations. He 
advises us “to accept words slowly,” and from the frequent recur- 
rences in his poems of the same token words (such as necklace, ruby, 
dust, polo-sticks, oyster-shells, dawn, collyrium and ambergris) one 
derives the impression that their symbolism is something which we 
cannot fully comprehend. His excessive imagery, moreover, is dis- 
cordant to the modern ear; no Englishman can really relish such 
elaborate associations as “Her black mole which burnt the heart 
was the ambergris pounded in the oyster-shell of the dawn.” At 
moments his imagery achieves a surrealist fantasy: “The rose, like 
the jasmine, contained ambergris ; the moon, like heaven, carried 
a saddle-cloth on its shoulders.” Yet, as one reads further, these 
small obstacles disappear, and one is left with the impression of 
a man of forty, living in a Caucasian village, and seeking to solace 
his Own adversity and alarm. 

* a * . 

A great difference exists between the climate and scenery of 
Elizavetpol and that of Qum. Yet it was the landscape of his Persian 
childhood which lived in Nizami’s memory and illustrates his verse. 
We have the tawny deserts, above which the sudden wind from the 
mountains will raise high swirls of dust, which for the lonely traveller 
assume the shape of djinns and demons. We have villages “ ruined 
like the heart of an enemy.” And we have a dome of turquoise tiles 
and below it “a fresh tangerine tree from the garden of Paradise.” 
Nizami assuredly can take one away, for a moment, from the com- 
plications of this disordered world to a world which was equally 
disordered and about to be doomed. He confirms my impression 
that the ivory tower should be no more than a week-end resort. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Corinth House.” By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (New Lindsey.) 


Tuts play has several virtues, but the sum of them is smaller than 
its central defect. This is because the whole of its action springs 
from something which is extraordinarily difficult to believe in. Six- 
teen years ago a schoolgirl of great promise was removed from St. 
Aidan’s for an alleged offence which, though the extent of its enor- 
mity remains imprecise, had something to do with a man, and was 
clearly not one of those Angela-Brazilian adventures which can be 
passed off as scrapes. Madge, the protagonist of this somewhat 
ancient episode, rediscovers by chance Miss Malleson, the head- 
mistress who brought on her disgrace and humiliation, and who 
now lives obscurely but contentedly in retirement. If Madge had 
been an elephant and Miss Malleson an inconsiderate mahout, the 
ensuing drama of revenge, though it would have raised awkward 
problems for the stage-manager, would have raised none for the 
audience ; we have most of us been brought up to believe that the 
personal grievances of pachyderms lose none of their cogency with 
the passage of time. The matter of being expelled from 2 girls’ 
school is, of course, one in which comparatively few dramatic critics 
are able, let alone willing, to say experto crede; but it is not easy 
to square Madge’s stoat-like vindictiveness, to the expression of 
which she now dedicates her whole life, with its sixteen-year-old 
cause. 

Casus belli, however, are generally both insufficient at the time 
and imperfectly remembered afterwards ; and Madge’s conduct Of a 
war of nerves, the object of which is to destroy Miss Malleson’s 
happiness and unseat her sanity, is presented with considerable force 
and skill. The battlefield is Corinth House, a residential hotel whose 
genteel, decaying squalor Miss Hansford Johnson depicts with terrify- 
ing fidelity, and the series of actions in which the stoat gains 
ascendancy over the rabbit do really convey a sense of horror. There 
is a good deal of repetition, and the dialogue lapses at times into a 
literary idiom ; but for all that the play is well-contrived and interest- 
ing. It owes an immense amount to a fine, restrained performance by 
Miss Nora Nicholson as the ex-headmistress, but Madge is as yet 
too tough an assignment for Miss Patricia Laffan, who must share 
with the authoress responsibility for an over-stated study in fiendish- 
ness. The rest of the cast are competent. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Four Steps in the Clouds.” (Curzon.)——‘* Sans Lendemain.” 
(Studio One.) —— “ Body and Soul.” (Empire.) —— “I Love 
Trouble.” (Tivoli.) 

THE new Italian film at the Curzon tells a simple, straightforward 

story with straightforward simplicity, and I would to heaven that 

English producers would learn how effective such a thing can be. 

It seems we never go into our own countryside unless we are seeking 

a Victorian earl or pursuing an escaped convict, and I can recollect 

no film in which we have entered the cottages, much less the lives; 

of ordinary country people—the labourer, the postman or the baker. 

Four Steps in the Clouds is the acme of unpretentiousness, being 

merely the tale of how a commercial traveller helps a girl he meets 

on a journey by pretending to be the father of her fatherless unborn 
child so that it should be more politely introduced to her parents ; 
of his one brief night spent in the country, and of his return to his 
own wife and children in the cramped city flat where he lives. Yet 
this tale is full of delight, full of enchantment. It is so real, so 
alive, so completely refreshing, that it acts like a balm on the nervous 
system and turns the Curzon into a little oasis of peace in a turbulent 
world. Alessandro Blasetti, the director, knows the value of 
innocence, the charm of ordinary things left just as they are, and 
he never underlines a mood or forces the pace, is never sentimental 
and never plays for cheap laughs. This film is a perfect gem, and 
in exulting over it I cannot help but contemplate its fellow-travellers 
on the silver screen with some despair, seeing that they labour so 
long, so expensively and so often to please us, and are, in contrast 
to this production, so bad. 

* * + * 

Sans Lendemain can also be recommended unreservedly. This is 
a quiet tragedy acted with exquisite sensitiveness by Mlle. Edwige 
Feulliére, who plays the old and hackneyed part of the cabaret artiste 
who has a little boy at home with so much virtuosity that it sounds 
like a new lilting masterpiece played on a Stradivarius. The only 


man she ever loved, M. Georges Rigaud, turns up again after ten 
years, and the story tells of her efforts to conceal from him to what 
depths she has sunk. With her child, her lover and her friend, Mlle. 
Feulliére hits the right note every time, and she strikes them with 
such tender gravity, such gay sadness, that one carries the echo of the 
tune away, far into Oxford Street and the night. 

* * * a 

Body and Soul is all about boxing, and is extremely good, although, 
to my mind, the subject has been treated with too feverish an 
intensity. Mr. John Garfield gives a fine performance, but he is 
pursued by brocding cameras and dark music wherever he goes, so 
that his simplest actions, from the left hook to the jaw to the kiss 
for Miss Lilli Palmer, are overhung with unnecessary menace. Miss 
Palmer, however, successfully pricks the psychological bubbles, and 
brings some soft rays of humour to shine on the black and crooked 
ways of the boxing world. For there seems no doubt that boxing 
is a nefarious business, and that the Ring is not as square as it 
should be. Fighting fans will like this picture, and the rest will 
marvel, perhaps, that so much corruption, if authentic, should merit 
such reverent treatment. 

* . * +. 

When accompanying elderly relatives to the cinema I find their 
inability either to grasp the plot of a film or recognise its protagonists 
rather touching ; but it is another matter when I find myself, as I 
did seeing I Love Trouble, unable to identify the blondes and at 
sea regarding the story. I definitely recognised charming Mr. 
Franchot Tone, and was aware that he was a private detective, but 
his female associates defeated me completely. Which was which 
and what they thought they were doing I have no idea. Thus does 
age creep up upon one unawares. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THE B.B.C. performance of Verdi’s Otello demonstrated dramatically 
what is perhaps clear enough in any case—that the orchestra plays 
a part almost as important as that of the singers. I listened to one 
act on the radio and checked my impressions by hearing the rest 
of the work at the Maida Vale Studios. The radio was on the whole 
kind to the orchestra and hard on the singers. In the flesh the 
orchestral playing was really abominable—careless, spiritless and time 
and again (I was unfortunately following in the score) directly flout- 
ing Verdi’s most careful instructions. Sometimes they made non- 
sense of a particular musical moment as when the four chords of F 
sharp major before Desdemona’s final anguished goodbye to Emilia 
were played forte instead of pianissimo. On other occasions their 
tone and style did not so much make nonsense of any particular 
situation as of any standards of instrumental playing whatever ; for 
instance, the really disastrous passage for solo double-basses at 
Otello’s entry in Act 4. The performance, which was conducted by 
Stanford Robinson, gave hardly any impression of that blend of 
subtlety and passion, that perfect balance between voices and 
orchestra and that overwhelming lyrical and dramatic melodic beauty 
which make Otello unique, certainly among Verdi’s operas and I 
should say in the whole operatic repertory. 

Renato Gigli was physically perfectly capable of singing the title 
réle, which defeats many of even the robuster tenors, and his voice 
showed no sign of strain; but his interpretation was wholly super- 
ficial, and he did not seem in any way to have realised the dramatic 
potentialities of the part. Gabriella Gatti’s voice, disappointing over 
the air, was in fact excellent, effortless and pure, with dramatic 
quality which made her Desdemona real, even if it lacked the 
passionate virginal quality of Verdi’s music. The radio did not flatter 
Mark Rothmiiller’s Iago either, which was unfailingly musical and, 
within the limitations of a studio performance, dramatic. 

* . + * 

Two lions of pre-war days have returned to London for the first 
time during this last week. Backhaus gave a very fine performance 
of Beethoven’s G major piano concerto at the Albert Hall on May 
28th. The quality of restraint is much admired by the English in 
the arts, particularly when it masks weakness (or absence) of emotion ; 
for then the arts cease to be embarrassing. Backhaus’s restraint 
was of a different order, the genuine transcending of emotionalism 
and the achievement of a serenity that was almost high-spirited. 

Giovanni Inghillieri made a great name as a baritone in the pre-war 
Italian seasons at Covent Garden (and, I think, at Salzburg) but 
his concert on May 30th was a great disappointment. His intonation 
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was faulty, and the remains of a fine dramatic style were only just 
perceptible in a programme which contained far too little operatic 
music and far too much musical trifling of an indeterminable genre, 
including two disastrous songs of his own. Choice of programme 
can undoubtedly spoil a concert, and I was sorry that a fine French 
light-weight baritone, Gérard Souzay, chose to sing Brahms and 
Wolf as well as Monteverde and Gounod. His voice lacks that pene- 
trating dramatic quality necessary for Wolf and the warm, dark 
emotional swell inseparable from Brahms. On the other hand 
Orpheus’s farewell from Monteverde’s Orfeo showed his perfect 
sense of style and his dramatic power in the Latin, rather than the 
Teutonic, sense. MaArTIN COOPER. 


ART 


I po not know how long it is since David Jones last held an exhibition 
of his work, but his pictures are rare enough for a new show of recent 
chalk and watercolour drawings at the Redfern to be something of 
an event. I found that event, considered as a whole, a little 
disappointing. Jones is probably our most important minor lyricist 
—a miniaturist in the sense that he does not bring up the heavy 
artillery but rather bombards us with rose-petals. For me, his 
charm lies largely in the perfect matching of his technical means 
and his imaginative, poetic ends. Many of his new pictures, however, 
seemed a little thin ; the means were there but the ends were not 
sufficient to fill the sails. Nearly all these pictures date from the 
last three years. There are a number of heads, rather disconcerting 
some of them, because their big forms and surfaces are sustained 
neither by direct observation nor breadth of handling. (No. 31 is 
probably the best of these.) There is a group—by far the largest— 
of portraits of trees, some of which, though slight, are pleasant 
enough. The general effect, however, is somewhat repetitious. And 
then there are three or four of those pictures consisting of the gentle 
ordering of many different things seen simultaneously, which I 
believe is David Jones’s especial contribution to our painting. To 
the gunmetal iridescence of The Lady and to the innocence and 
love of all natural things in Vexilla Regis, the tenuous technique 
comes as a support both inevitable and perfect. The latter is by 
far the best thing in the room. 
* * * os 

At the same gallery Bryan Wynter holds his first important 
exhibition, and one which shows the value of a tradition or school 
to a young or uninventive painter. There is no trick of vision or 
technique here which has not been previously exploited by one 
or other of the younger British romantics or the Parisian cubists, 
and originality must not be looked for. Wynter is by no means an 
inconsiderable technician however. The tricks are employed with 
understanding, with taste, with skill and assurance. At times the 
textures seemed to be getting out of hand in some of the smaller 
pictures, and some of the oils suffer from a certain deadness of 
surface ; but tae show as a whole is very pleasing. I liked No. 71 
the best of the oils, and No. 57, Landscape with Milk Churns, the 
best of the gouaches. I think they hold promise for the future. 

* * * * 


At the St. George’s Gallery is an excellent little collection of 
designs used in various Covent Garden productions of the last year 
or two, including John Piper’s décor for the revival of fob. The 
Anglo-French Art Centre offer us some cheery paintings by Robert 
Braig. Mr. Zwemmer is showing Miro, Bores and Picasso. One 
or two of the Miros are jolly, but the Picassos are the thing. I had 
not seen the Woman in an Armchair before, save in reproduction, 
and the double-headed Arlequin is well worth study. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


BEFORE I turn to a more personal record of country matters,-I want to 
make use of this rare and happy opportunity to pay a tribute to Whuff’s 
master, the habitual writer of this column. His book, The Way of a Dog, 
is a memorial to all the bucolic friendships that have ever existed between 
man and dog. So much written about dogs is sentimental slop; but 
here is something noble, real, proportionate. What would country life 
be without the dog ? I cannot imagine it. For service, companionship, 
in a thousand ways and at all times, the dog and man are inseparable, 
The association can never be fully recorded; but I would place The 
Way of a Dog along with W. H. Hudson’s A Shepherd’s Life as one of 
the most satisfying of such records. It is a happy coincidence, too, that 
The Book of the Dog, a symposium edited by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
should have appeared recently. 


Dogs in the Country 

I am in the habit of taking a stroll at night down the hill past the 
cherry orchard, turning to my left outside the gate. I am always accom- 
panied by my corgi dog and an old half-Siamese cat of inhuman sagacity, 
One night recently I saw a batch of letters waiting to be posted, so I 
took them up as I passed. I caught the dog’s eye on me as I did this, 
He looked from my face to my hand. Now when I open the gate he 
always runs out and turns left, rushing down the hill, hurling himself, 
body and soul, for three or four hundred feet before pulling up to begin 
the usual doggy negotiations. This night, however, he began to head 
in the usual direction, but stopped, raised a foot, looked back at me 
and again at the letters in my hand. Then he turned right, and trotted 
up the lane to the village store and the letter-box. 


The Order of the Procession 

I have noticed that every year the Botticelli-like procession of spring 
throws emphasis upon items. (Item! What a word to use for all the magic 
of it!) This year, however, everything is underlined. The dandelions 
have been gigantic, truly the sun’s remembrancers. But so have the 
primroses, the windflowers and the bluebells. The mild winter worked 
small havoc, and everything has had a propitious start. Even the 
wild rose, usually reluctant, has burst out before the hawthorn is over. 
Nature has done no specialising. Only the ash trees have held back. I 
have never known such a big gap of time between the oak and the ash, 
the former being in full leaf (except those already attacked by the cater- 
pillar) before the black spears of the ash-buds burst open. The swallow is 
another late comer. I have seen only three swallows this spring, in 
Kent. There are none around my oast. Does it mean that there still 
is a danger of heavy frost ahead? If so, the potato crops in field and 
garden will be caught, for they are well advanced this year, 


In My Garden 

During the frosty mornings of early May I saw the rime on the first 
early potatoes, and tried the experiment of washing it off before the sun 
got to it. I went up and down the two rows with a watering can. The 
young foliage showed no sign of burn. Next night I put cloches over 
them and again escaped damage. The persistent north-easters have 
brought the plagues of Egypt this year. Green- and black-fly were already 
rampant by the end of April. I traced the headquarters of the latter 
(and more foul) pest to a spindle tree planted against a hedge eight years 
ago. Somebody had told me that the spindle was a breeding-ground 
for black-fly, and I noticed every year that my tree was dirty with 
it. This year it was infested; so after a council of war we chopped it 
down, removed it to the compost and bonfire corner of the garden, and 
there burned it. To start the fire I re-opened a crate already nailed up 
for return to a London stores. I plunged in my arms to gather up the 
shavings and straw, and collected—a bottle of whisky! Having pointed 
this out to the member of the household who had unpacked the crate, I 
went down the garden in a less murderous frame of mind, recalling the 
Spanish proverb that “when one door closes, another always opens.” 
For the first time, perhaps, in the history of gardening, man has had cause 
to bless that viviparous horror, the black-fly. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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LETTERS TO 


GROUNDNUT ACHIEVEMENT 


Sir,—Really the critics of the groundnut scheme should make some 
effort to check the facts! It is nonsense for your correspondent, Mr. F. 
Jellinek, to assert that the Government’s intention was that “an area 
of 3 million acres would be cleared within three years and that by 1950 
full crops would be available,” since the scheme as set forth in the White 
Paper clearly sets out a six-year programme to be completed by 1952, 
and even this estimate the Government regarded as somewhat optimistic. 
Similarly he should know that it is completely untrue to say that the 
£25 million voted in accordance with the estimate of the mission has been 
“spent to the last penny,” and it would be illuminating to hear on what 
he bases his statement that a further £8 million has already to be voted. 
Even in regard to the £25 million estimate, however, the White Paper 
observed that “agricultural development on the scale and of the 
kind contemplated in the mission’s report has not been attempted hitherto 
in tropical countries, and accordingly no comparable actual cost figures 
are available by relation to which the estimated costs of development and 
production might be assessed.” —The Government, nevertheless, accepted 
the mission’s figure, “taking into account funds which will become 
available in the development period from the sale of the crops.” The 
£25 million is therefore a net figure, and whatever capital sums may have 
to be spent in the course of development will be subject to deduction by 
the income from sale of crops before it can be seen how far out this 
original estimate may be. Of course, the costs have already risen since 
the scheme was conceived, and it is equally true that the value of 
groundnuts on the world market has also risen. 

What, then, is the purpose of this persistent carping criticism so 
bristling with quite inexcusable inaccuracies? Is it suggested that the 
Government, which frankly recognised that such a gigantic project 
“clearly involves considerable risks,” should therefore have abandoned 
the project, although, in fact, the Kongwa experiment has achieved 
already such remarkable results as I outlined in my article, results which 
have since been confirmed in glowing terms by no less an authority than 
the Chief Engineer of the Plough Department of the Massey Harris Co. 
of Canada, who is reported in East Africa and Rhodesia as declaring 
that what he found at Kongwa was “in the most striking contrast with 
the misconceptions which are so widespread ”? 

It is interesting to add that this latest and eminent witness, who has 
had the advantage of seeing the beginning of the first harvest at Kongwa, 
confirms my own earlier estimates that the crop looks like being “ con- 
siderably higher in yield per acre than the estimates.” Would not the 
critics, instead of seeking to discredit those who are tackling this 
tremendous task so magnificently, be performing a better service in 
trying to give a little encouragement and credit where it is due?—Yours 
sincerely, Joun Hynp. 

House of Commons. 


Sir,—I do not wish to appear to crab the groundnut scheme, because 
any scheme which leads to development in the colonial Empire we must 
all wish to be crowned with success, but Mr. Hynd’s article is not likely 
to convince anyone of the efficiency with which the Government have 
gone about this particular job, partly because he does not appear to be 
certain of his facts. He writes, “ As for the ‘expected 150,000 acres’ to 
be planted in 1947, the White Paper, far from encouraging such expecta- 
tions ...” Compare this with the following extract from the Review of 
Progress to the end of 1947 (Cmd. 7314): “The aim of the first year’s 
operations was to clear 150,C00 acres of bush for planting by the end 
of 1947.” Up to the Ist March last, £7,300,000 had been spent, which 
is nearly a third of the total estimated expenditure, and about 10,000 acres 
cleared and planted.—Yours faithfully, W. A. WELLs, 
News Editor. 
Empire Industries Association and British Empire League, 
9 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE HYDERABAD CRISIS 


Sir,—Mr. John Francis, writing about Hyderabad in The Spectator of 
May 7th, refers to the Nizam’s freedom to “ determine his relations with 
the Government of the Indian Union, successors to the British.” While 
this implies a limitation on the Nizam’s freedom for which there is neither 
factual nor legal justification, it also distort8 the extent of the Indian 
Union’s political inheritance. The Indian Union Government is in fact 
and in law successor to the British, but only within the confines of an 
agreed territory. That territory does not include Pakistan or Hyderabad, 
both of which are also in the same sense “successors to the British.” 
One finds too often in the utterances of Pandit Nehru, and those who 
choose to echo him, a tendency to assume that Congress India is the 
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sole legatee of power throughout the Indian sub-continent. This view 
appears to be held by Mr. John Francis. And when he tells us that 
the Indian Union “cannot tolerate an independent sovereign State in 
the centre of their dominions” one sees the Pandit in ghostly outline 
behind the writer’s shoulder. Precisely why the existence of the Nizam’s 
dominions cannot now be tolerated is never explained. 

Mr. Francis writes regarding border disturbances generally of his diffi- 
culty to say where the blame for aggression lies. I assume, therefore, 
that he has not, as I have, travelled widely in the border areas these 
last few months. Hyderabad’s frontier extends for about 2,500 miles, 
and although it is clearly defined, there are, on the Hyderabad side, a 
number of enclaves, large and small, which today are Indian Union 
territory and which exist as small islands of hostility within the Nizam’s 
dominions. So far the Nizam’s Government has not expressed its 
inability to tolerate their existence, although there is no doubt that these 
Indian Union enclaves are all trouble-spots and are used as sally-ports 
for daily and nightly raids into Hyderabad territory by armed gangs 
which receive every form of underground encouragement from Congress 
India, including funds, arms, ammunition and police and military pro- 
tection. While the purpose of all this is clearly to embarrass the 
Hyderabad Government, whose army and police are handicapped by grave 
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*shortages of arms, equipment and munitions—since these are denied them 


by the Indian Union Government—it is equally obvious that Hyderabad 
has and can have no incentive similarly to incur the displeasure of its 
powerful neighbour, whose friendship Hyderabad still earnestly desires. 
Strangely enough, the Indian Union, while verbally expressing an equally 
earnest desire for friendly relations with Hyderabad, chooses to maintain 
an economic blockade in respect of all essential goods and commodities 
including even medicines, chlorine for water-purification and latterly 
salt. The Sunday News of India actually gave front-page promi- 
nence to a headline “Bid to Take Trucks to Hyderabad,” in which 
nefarious attempt two Europeans, who apparently desired to import 
26 motor trucks and a number of cases of machinery, were “foiled by 
the Bombay Police.” 

Perhaps the most enlightening part of Mr. Francis’s letter is his 
amazing statement that “the policy of the Indian Union is identical 
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N 1921 Mr. Winston Churchill said that civil aviation must 


learn to fly by itself. Today, world difficulties make the prospect of a self- 
supporting air transport industry appear as remote as ever, and the importance 
of the aircraft manufacturer’s contribution to operating economy has never been 
greater. 











** Speed Spells Economy" 





Low operating cost have been a dominant design aim from 
the birth of civil aviation in 1919, when a de Havilland bomber began the first 
European commercial service. As airliner design evolved from its military origins 
new aeroplanes appeared which showed sufficient advances over their 
predecessors to permit most countries to operate national airlines supported by 
steadily descending scales of subsidy. Amongst them were several de Havilland 
types which served with distinction in many countries, but it was not until 1933 
that there appeared an aeroplane which was capable of earning a profit on un- 
subsidised routes. 

This was the de Havilland Dragon, a light eight-passenger 
biplane which gained its economy from the utmost simplicity of design. It was 
a robust and modest wooden aeroplane with fixed undercarriage and simple engines 
which ran for many years on tributary routes all over the world. Several are 
flying today. 

But technical advances set standards of performance and 
comfort which meant that economy could no longer be obtained through simplicity 
alone. The approach today lies in the embodiment of the fullest technical retine- 
ment and purity of form in even the smallest liners. High speed is thus obtained 
in conjunction with economy of fuel and power; speed which in itself makes for 
economy, if not too dearly bought in terms of engine power. High speed permits 
more revenue-earning miles per aircraft per year and makes possible more trans- 
portation in every hour of work. The small export-winning Dove, the trans- 
continental Airspeed Ambassador forty-seater and the Comet jet transport at 
present under development for the trunk routes of the nineteen-fifties, all have 
these characteristics. Today, speed spells economy. It is helping civil aviation 
to learn to fly by itself. 
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with that of the British Raj.” Few with any knowledge and experience 
of British policy in India these last thirty years are likely to associate it 
with any such nebulous democracy as Mr. Francis now suggests exists 
in the Provinces surrounding the State of Hyderabad, and where, as in 
most parts of the sub-continent except Hyderabad, anarchy and chaos 
born of Britain’s withdrawal still continue and sporadically burst the 
bonds of censorship. British policy in India was based primarily on 
communal impartiality. The domestic policy of a Congress Government 
of India knows no such basis, nor does its policy in regard to the friendly 
State of Hyderabad.—yYour faithfully, GODFREY BARRASS. 
Lion’s Den, Jubilee Hills, Hyderabad. 


THE BRIGHT YEARS 


Sik,—I must first of all acknowledge Mr. Dymond’s apology. He at 
least exhibits caution in admitting it to be unwise to embark on anything 
in which one will be outclassed by one’s adversary. Perhaps the fact 
that Mr. Dymond turns out to be one of “ the less polite sex ” explains, 
though it does not excuse, the fact that he has charged Dr. Edith Sitwell 
with something which in his eyes is a grave fault, but which actually 
is an invention of his own. 

I make it a rule never to answer critics; for a critic is one who has 
been asked to give his opinion, and gives it. It may be—and often is— 
wrong, but he has been asked for it. Nobody has asked Mr. Dymond 


for his opinion: he has just barged in and given it: on a subject upotgs 


which it cannot be supposed by my worst enemy that I have not expended 
considerable thought. I therefore answer him, but necessarily within 
the limits of a letter, since my commitments do not allow me at the 
ioment to write a book on the subject. 

I can see that the word inferiority means, to some people, only one 
kind of inferiority, and this has much surprised me, since it is one that 
has long since ceased to exist. For a further exposition of my point of 
view, however, see a remark re brass knobs, made by that sensible 
woman, Mr. F.’s aunt, in Little Dorrit. 

I may also, perhaps, be allowed to point out that I have conferred on 
my father immortality, the greatest gift which I, or any other artist, can 
bestow. Miss Ethel K. Davies’ letter shows a disposition: at once kind 
and serious, which I acknowledge gladly.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Renishaw Hall, Renishaw, Near Sheffield. OsBERT SITWELL. 
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THE NEW EXAMINATION 


Smr,—Janus asks the question why a bright boy should be kept from 
university entry examination until 16 or 17 years of age, when he could 
pass it at 15+. Here is one answer: the human intellect begins to take 
priority over the other three mental functions at 15 years old. The 
practice of pumping information into a bright boy or girl of 9-10 years 
to secure an entry into a grammar school is followed by still further 
demands on the child’s fact-collecting ability, to the extent that he can 
provide all the right answers to questions at 15. Then he starts working 
for his first university grade examination. Meanwhile the slowly 
developing boy without much memory operates his imaginative faculty at 

2, 13 or 14 and starts into his intellectual development at 15. In 1928 
I was reading in my consulting room in London while a boy of 17 
discussed education with the headmaster of a secondary school. They 
afrived at an agreement that if a boy was introduced for the first time 
to the five examination subjects at 15 he could matriculate with ease at 17, 
provided that he had grown freely in a suitable environment in his years 
before 15. 

The world needs men and women with full mental development, not 
bright specialists in memory over-developed in the physical level. Since 
Newman gave his lectures on education in Dublin the wheel has gone 
a full turn. The recent B.M.A. report on medical education lays stress 
on the needs to be human before entering on specialised studies—ay 
opinion which, in varied phraseology, is being supported by the more 
enlightened teachers in both schools and universities—Yours, &c., 

‘THEODORE FAITHFULL. 

10 Manor Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


LABOUR AT SCARBOROUGH 


S1r,—Your article Labour-at Scarborough was particularly naive and did 
not appear to reach the standard which one expects of The Spectator. 
There is much that can be criticised in the article, but may I mention 
the following: —Mr. Crawley said that if there had not been a Labour 
Government after the war relations in industry would have been so bad 
that the country would haye been ruined. He goes on to say that the 
fault would have been with the private owners. How can he possibly 
know how private owners would have acted ? What he means is that 
the trade unions would not have accepted the majority verdict, but would 
have tried to impose their will on the nation by undemocratic means. 
If this is correct and the trade unions are only prepared to co-operate 
when their own party is in power, democracy may not survive in this 
country, but personally I do not think that the trade unions would 
behave so unpatriotically. Mr. Crawley also referred to the increase in 
production under Socialism. His statement contrasted strangely with 
the statement on the front page of the same issue as to the fall in the 
production of coal since 1938. 

Mr. Crawley later spoke of Mr. Bevan’s speech. I understand from 
his article that this speech could “be torn to pieces in analysis” and 
that after Mr. Bevan had made it the odds in favour of his becoming 
the next Prime Minister had shortened. This hardly reflects credit on 
the Labour Party, but in this case Mr. Crawley should be congratulated 
on his honesty. I should not enjoy The Spectator if it did not give 
expression to different political views, but I do think that your readers 
were entitled to something a little more mature than Mr. Crawley’s rather 
simple propaganda. Had he by any chance intended it for one of his party 
papers and posted it to The Spectator by mistake ?—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. ROADKNIGHT. 

21 Hayes Court, Camberwell New Road, S.E.5. 


MICHELANGELO AND MOORE 


Sir,—A careful reader of the sentence which has upset Mr. Cooper will 
find that I was referring, not to poetry nor to architecture nor yet to 
textile design, but to Mr. Henry Moore’s new group at Battersea Park. 
Michelangelo, of course, considered himself a sculptor before everything, 
and between his use of the human figure to express ideas about humanity 
in general, and that of Henry Moore, there are clear affinities. Both artists 
have created a race of men and women who do not belong to this world, 
but exist in the more rarified atmosphere of abstract and subjective 
thought. Both have grappled with the tragedy of existence, and have 
felt the hopelessness of mankind’s struggle against an inexorable fate. 
Michelangelo, living in an heroic age, cast his ideas into an heroic and 
rhetorical mould. Moore, reflecting the confusion of our times, is more 
ambiguous and disquieting. Behind the grandeur and nobility of both, 
one senses an endeavour to break the barriers of a medium too small to 
contain all that they have to say. 

A comparison of relative stature was not my purpose. I cannot help 
feeling, however, that the caution of Mr. Cooper’s final sentence is 4s 
exaggerated in its negative way as any more positive statement could be, 
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I am glad to see that another critic has found this group “the greatest 

single work in sculpture or painting to be accomplished by an English 

artist in the present century.” It is refreshing to find any contemporary 

artist being given an opportunity to work on a scale commensurate with 

his powers.—Yours, &c., M. H. MIDDLETON. 
39 Thurloe Square, South Kensington, S.W.7: 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Douglas Cooper has misunderstood Mr. Middleton. 
“ Moore is the Michelangelo of our time” is surely a reflection on the 
times. In short, your art critic meant: “ Michelangelo is no Moore.”— 
Yours, &c., R. W. ALSTON. 


The Watts Gallery, Compton, Guildford. 
POLISH REFUGEES 


Sir,—According to an analysis of Polish military and civilian casualties 
in the Second World War, ten millions or 28 per cent. of Poland’s pre- 
war population have been killed, deported, taken prisoner or sent to 
extermination or concentration camps. Some thousands of those who 
have survived life in concentration camps are now in Displaced Persons’ 
camps in Germany and Austria. In some cases their health has been so 
injured that they are ineligible for resettlement, and are, therefore, 
condemned to what has been described as “existence without a future.” 

Under Article 8, Section C (IID, of the Final Act of the Paris Con- 
ference on Reparation of December 21st, 1945, Poles were amongst those 
eligible for the Reparation Funds allocated to the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of non-repatriable victims of German action. But there 
has been a subsequent change of policy, and in the agreement drawn 
up in June, 1946, by the Five Powers Conference the categories eligible 
were limited to Jews and to German and Austrian (anti-Nazi) nationals, 
How is it possible that the rights of Allies who have suffered the torture 
of concentration camps can be set aside? Even in these days of short 
memories, it is a strange response to the unconquerable heroism of Allies 
who, after the fourth partition of their martyred country, continued to 
fight in France, Britain, Italy and the Middle East.—Yours faithfully, 

Refugees’ Defence Committee, ANNE R, CATON. 

5 Victoria Street, S W.r. 


LEGAL LUMINARIES 


Smr,—May a very insignificant member of the legal world ask, with 
the utmost diffidence, a question or two about the second paragraph in 
A Spectator’s Notebook in your issue of May 28th? The subject is a 
function, and Janus begins his second sentence by saying that “ everyone 
who is anything in the legal world was there.” There follow some 
imposing names of luminaries of Bench and Bar, and then the sentence 
ends with the words “and so on.” 

Please, Sir, were any solicitors present ? . If so, is “and so on” an 
adequate assessment of their comparative importance? If not, does Janus 
think that there are none who are anything in the legal world?—I am, 
Sir, your very humble servant, E. H. H. ANTHONY. 

84 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


[Janus writes: Before committing myself on.this point I shall need to 
consult my solicitor.] 
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RABBIT TRAPS 


Smr,—While wandering in a field near here with a young officer from 
the station the other evening I came across about a dozen rabbits along 
the edge of the field all caught in traps, kicking, squealing and mog 
of them terribly mutilated. So hideously were they injured in their 
limbs that it was necessary to kill off all except one, which we let go, 
A day or two later I came across two dead rabbits in traps, both of 
which had obviously been dead some time. About six months ago 
an officer from here found three or four dead rabbits in traps, and near 
by’ two cats similarly caught, which he was unable to release because 
they were wild and frenzied with pain. 

It would be interesting to know if these abominations are illegal or 
not. If not, it is certainly time they were made so. Almost the worst 
aspect of them is that the owner can set his traps and then forget 
about them, leaving the unfortunate victims to die slowly of shock, injury 
and starvation, or to fall a helpless victim to prowling foxes, stoats and 
domestic cats—I am, Sir, yours truly, Jack A. BRAMLEY, 

R.N.A.S., St. Merryn, Cornwall. 


REALLY NECESSARY ? 


Sir,—Your comments on the shortage of newsprint prompt me to ask 
how the Government can justify using posters to popularise trains? 
Like everything else, travelling accommodation is limited, and logically 
the wartime exhortations not to travel unnecessarily might be repeated, 
Instead, we are urged to “ See Britain by rail,” and, in case that should 
not sound sufficiently alluring, we are now being treated in our Under- 
ground stations—and they are “ ours ” now—to illustrated essays on bird 
life, apparently in an effort to break down the “ travel resistance ” of the 
daily strap-hanger. Could not a better use be found for our money, ow 
paper and our trains?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
United University Club, A. A. MARTINEAU. 
1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


O.M.S. IN THE MINES 


Sir,—In The Spectator of May 28th the D.P.R. of the Coal Board denies 
the statement in your previous issue that “less coal per manshift is being 
produced today than in 1938.” Perhaps he will explain this statement 
in Report to the Nation No. 17 (“issued by His Majesty’s Government”) 
published in the Sunday papers of May 23rd: “Output per manshift is 
lower than pre-war though there are more and better machines.”—Yours 
faithfully, T. H. MINSHALL. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


BULK BUYING 


Sir,—Mr, P. J. Wood’s idea of what constitutes “ proof” of the alleged 
folly of the system of bulk-buying is peculiar. The U.S. Military 
Authorities who bought maize in the Argentine may have been better 
bargainers than the British buyers, but they were equally bulk-buyers. 
Further, Mr. Wood asserts that the U.S. Authorities paid £25 10s. per 
ton. They did not: They paid the equivalent of £25 10s. per ton in 
dollars, a very different matter. The Argentine badly needs dollars but 
not sterling, so that it was no great feat for buyers able to pay dollars to 
get a better price in terms of sterling than buyers paying sterling — 
Yours, &c., R. P. Dawson. 
252 Finchley Road, N.W.8. 


LOMBARDY POPLARS 


Sir,—If Sir William Beach Thomas will consult the well-known book by 
W. J. Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, he will find 
full information about the Lombardy poplar. Under Populus nigra (Lin.), 
var. Italica, he will read: “ This well-known and beautiful tree, the most 
valuable of all fastigiate trees, differs only from the tvpe in its slender 
tapering form and quite erect branches. Nearly all the Lombardy poplars 
in cultivation are male, but a few female ones are known. ... The male, 
which is occasionally 100-125 feet high, is recorded to have been brought 
to England from Turin by Lord Rochford in 1758.”—Yours faithfully, 
AGNES Fry. 
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Orchard Hill, Brent Knoll, Highbridge, Somerset. 
AFRIKANDERS 


Sir,—In Professor Walker’s article, Smuts or Sialan? in The Spectator 
frequent reference is made to Afrikanders. I have always 
understood that this is the name of a species of cattle, and that the 
Afrikaans-speaking population of South Africa are Afrikaners. Indeed, 
South Africans are jealous of the distinction —Yours faithfully, 

137 Ebury Street, S.W.1. PETER V. SUCKLING. 
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‘Thirty years ago, Bert and Mary Jones 
quarrelled. Bert walked out. Soon after, 
Mary sailed to Australia with their two small 
sons. When her elder son, in R.A.A.F. uniform, 
bade her good-bye, Mary said, “Perhaps 
you can find your father when you get 
to England’’. Bert's son told this story to 
The Salvation Army Missing Persons’ Bureau. 
To-day the family is happily reunited. 4,000 
such enquiries are received each year 
and two-thirds are successfully solved. 


*Only the name is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Prehistory and Poetic Myth 


The White Goddess : A Historical Grammar of Poetic Myth. By 
Robert Graves. (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 


THOSE many admirers of Robert Graves’ work who were startled 
by his King Jesus will be prepared for something even more sur- 
prising in this book, described by his publishers as “ prodigious, 
monstrous, stupefying, indescribable.” They will not be dis- 
appointed. Here Mr. Graves seeks to analyse early Welsh poetry, 
particularly the Cad Goddeu and Hanes Taliesin, in terms of 
prehistoric mythology, by which he means prehistoric “verbal 
iconography.” For such a task an author requires a vast and well 
digested knowledge of prehistoric archaeology, ancient history, Celtic 
language and literature, and the myths, legends and seligions of the 
ancient Orient. This, unhappily, Mr. Graves does not possess. He 
has read widely though not widely enough ; throughout there is no 
reference to the most recent work of O’Rahilly and Sjoestedt. He 
boldly attempts to make up for his lack of knowledge by enthusiasm 
and poetic intuition. 

Undeterred by facts that tell against him or by the necessity of 
proving each of his points, and dispensing with the critical apparatus 
of scholarship, he pursues his way through two hundred thousand 
words of extraordinarily difficult and confusing text. He claims as 
facts, requiring no proof or argument, fancies so extravagant and 
improbable as to cease being amusing. Thus the Danaans are Middle 
Bronze Age Pelasgians, the Belgae, worshipping their Ash God 
Gwydion, invade Britain in 400 B.c., Stonehenge is Beli’s seat, a “ sun 
temple in cultured Apollonian style ”—72 is its canonical number— 
passage graves are “ Spiral Castles,” New Grange has Cretan ideo- 
grams on it, Silbury Hill contains a passage grave decorated with 
spirals and is the oracular shrine of Bran, Tomen y Mur covers the 
cist grave of Llew Llaw Gyffes, there are phallus and scrotum 
shaped barrows near Avebury, and there are “alphabet dolmens ” 
serving as calendars! 

Mr. Graves distinguishes a basic mythology current in the East 
Mediterranean in the third and fourth millennia B.c. but dating back 
to the Old Stone Age. This mythology was disturbed first by Indo- 
European invaders, then by Greek philosophers, and finally by the 
early Christian emperors, but survived in the mystery cults, was 
taught in the poetic colleges of Ireland and Wales and the witch 
covens of western Europe, and only disappeared as a popular tradi- 
tion at the close of the seventeenth century. The basic theme of 
this ancient myth, he avérs, is the birth, life, death and resurrection 
of the God of the Waxing Year, particularly his losing battle with the 
God of the Waning Year for love of the White Goddess, who is their 
bride, mother and layer-out. The White Goddess is the Threefold 
Muse, the White Lady of Death and Inspiration, the Barley Goddess, 
the Mother of all Living, the Moon Goddess, the ancient power of 
fright and lust, the female spider and queen bee whose embrace is 
death. She is Io at Argos; she is the Sumerian Belili; she is 
Ceridwen in Welsh legend ; her cruellest aspect is the Night Mare. 
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Although it has disappeared from popular legend, this mythologicg 
theme remains, claims Mr. Graves, the basis of true poetic inspir. 
tion. “The test of a poet’s vision,” he declares, “is the acc 
of his portrayal of the White Goddess and the island where she Tules* 

Is all this sheer nonsense? Or is the book, as the publishers clip 
rashly, “a sort of Golden Bough”? The author seems to har 
entertained doubts himself, and carried out an elaborate test a 
himself in which he solved the riddle of the number of the Apo. 
lyptic Beast and so satisfied himself that he “had not slid ing 
certifiable paranoia.” Some of the ideas in this book are interest; 
and stimulating, but its methods can only be described as fantastically 
uncritical. Its unscholarly methods will discredit any virtue its mag 
thesis may have. Mr. Graves has convinced me again that the folk. 
lore and early poetry of Wales contain elements derived from th 
prehistoric past, perhaps going back to those Mediterranean origins 
from which so much of the ancient culture of western Europe wa 
derived. He has also convinced me that the task of disentanglj 
the prehistoric elements is dangerous and difficult—perhaps impos. 
sible—and one that cannot be achieved by the intuitive enthusiasm 
on which he relies. It needs more than a drop or two of the brey 
of Inspiration from the cauldron to solve Gwion’s riddle. 

Gyn E. Danitt, 


JUNE 4, 


American Historian 


By Henry Adams. Condensed and edited by 
Two volumes. Two guineas.) 


The Formative Years. 

Herbert Agar. (Collins. 
Henry ADAMS professed never to have heard of ten men who had 
read his history of the United States during the administrations gf 
Jefferson and Madison. This did not disconcert him, for few 
authors have bothered less about the reception of their work. If he 
had a popular audience in mind it was that of a subsequent gener 
tion. As he wrote to an English friend: “ You see I am writing for 
a continent of a hundred million people fifty years hence ” ; and, he 
adds, “I can’t stop to think what England will read.” That a new 
popular version of the work should be published in England sixty 
years later might have surprised him. The new venture is welcome, 
The book has been inaccessible, and its nine volumes have been a 
deterrent. The new edition consists of a selection which reduces 
the work to a manageable length without perceptibly weakening its 
structure. It looks as if England will read Adams’ history which 
the passage of time has shown to be one of the finest pieces of 
American historical writing. 

Adams’ quality as a historian derives from his sense of personal 
identity with the stream of historical events. As a member of 
America’s most distinguished family, he could not help regarding 
the history of the United States in some measure as a family 
chronicle. Brought up at Quincy and serving an apprenticeship to 
his father, who held the traditional family post at St James’s during 
the fateful years of the Civil War, Adams had always understood 
he must play a conspicuous part in national life. That this part 
would not be in politics he only learnt on his return to the US. 
In the “Gilded Age” of the post-bellum period the familiar land- 
marks which had guided the Adamses in their leadership were 
obliterated. In addition a fastidiousness, enhanced by long residence 
abroad, inhibited him from playing an effective part in affairs. Too 
self-conscious for action, he turned to the writing of history in the 
hope that he would by this means be able to explain his personal 
relation to events. The final results of this quest are the works of 
his maturity, the autobiography and Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 
Before this achiévement he worked as a journeyman, and the History 
is the finest by-product of his period of self-discipline. 

This study of his grandfather’s generation was based upon exien- 
sive research, and the main outlines thus revealed still stand. His 
historical imagination led him unerringly to ask the significant 
question. The exacting discipline he underwent as a writer ensured 
an effortless style and a vivid narrative sense. In his more general 
chapters he displays steadiness of vision and a detachment rarely 
achieved by American historians. He is under no illusions. The 
grandeur of conception behind the founding of the republic does not 
blind him to the mean aspects of the actual achievement. His know- 
ledge of Europe enables him to assess the American experiment if 
terms of its European setting. Yet beneath his scepticism, with its 
ironic overtones, there persists a steady belief in the “ democratic 
dogma” which gives the history a balance it might have lost had 
it been written twenty years later. For as he grew older Adams’ 
disillusion with the idea of democratic progress turned him further 
in on himself to find comfort in a mysticism quite alien to the 
temper of American life. FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 
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“ Published at a most appropriate moment . . . in this excellent 
—and remarkably cheap—series of political texts. ... Mr. 
Beloff sets out clearly the purpose and course of argument in the 
letters, and also the economic factors which influenced the 
writers, and the political background against which they worked.” 
—The Economist. 
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The Monastic Order in England. The present volume 
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place of the monasteries in English life, in the years 
from 1216 to about 1340. 30s. net 
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The Story of the Forests of the World 

Richard St. Barbe Baker 

Trees—or famine. That is the choice facing the world 
according to this noted forestry expert and founder of the 
Forestry Association of Great Britain and the Men of the 
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Norman Wymer 
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This study in the Biblical point of view is “a book which 
undoubtedly for many years will remain a landmark in the 
English-speaking theological world.”"—The Record. 15s. net 


THE THEOLOGY OF P. T. FORSYTH 
Gwilym 0. Griffith 


“ Could hardly be bettered as an introduction that really intro- 
duces us to a theological genius.”—British Weekly. 6s. net 
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A Wife’s Tale 
SHEILA ALEXANDER 


A novel for women. 


““ A delicate and sensitively written first novel. She tells 
her story with humour and full understanding.” —RALPH 
STRAUS (Sunday Times). 


“ Her stream-of-consciousness style suits her subject and 
allows her to depict with intensity, and often with harsh- 
ness, the mental development which comes with mother- 
hood.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 


Caligula and Cross Purpose 


Two plays by 

ALBERT CAMUS 

Sartre and Camus are generally regarded as the most 
important of the younger contemporary French writers. 
The production of Caligula was an event in French 


theatrical history. 
Translated by STUART GILBERT, 7s. 6d. net, 
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A Poet of Modern Greece 


a , Asine and Other Poems. By George Seferis. (Lehmann: 
Ss. 

TRANSLATING poetry is doubly difficult when the original language 
(considered in isolation from the poet’s use of it) is historically 
immature, and the recipient language is mature to the point of 
literary saturation. The long history behind the Greek language of 
today is not its history, but the history of a discrete series of 
languages. They form a rich soil of successive deposits, still needing 
constant spade-work to merge their sharp stratification. George 
Seferis is the contemporary leader of the pioneers in this progressive 
work, whose energies have been specially devoted to digging the 
coarse top-dressing of current speech into the fertile mould of the 


st. 

He is fortunate in his first introduction to English readers. This 
attractive volume contains a portrait by one of the geniuses of con- 
temporary art, and a biographical introduction and translations by a 
sympathetic group of philhell-nes. Only linguistic asymmetry stands 
between the English reader and this sensitive poet. For instance, 
the subtle connotation of Seferis’ title for the first group of poems 
(Mythistorema = “a novel,” compounded from the roots of “ myth ” 
and “history ”) inevitably defeats the translators ; and the defeat is 
emphasised by their literal rendering of Seferis’ lucid expianation 
of the title, which becomes pedantic gibberish. 

But Seferis is not linguistically difficult. The simplicity of his 
verbal images is happily rendered into the rhythms of his acknow- 
ledged master, T. S. Eliot. English readers should succeed in 
extracting from his elementary symbols the rich idea of Greece that 
lies behind them—the Greece which is made up of rock and sea, 
red soil and islands, mist and dust and wind, the light of moon and 
sun in pellucid air, flowers and shells and fireflies, mountain springs 
and olive trees, cisterns and sheep-folds, boats on the water and 
huts on the hillside ; the Greece which neither denies nor succumbs 
to its past, so that archaeology and quotations from Aeschylus can 
be incorporated unselfconsciously into the same vocabulary of images. 
Greece provides almost the whole content of Seferis’ poetry, but not 
in any parochial sense ; for Greece, being an inexhaustible idea, is 
enough for any poet. Only in more recent poems, mostly written 
abroad, does the imagery become more sophisticated and less Greek. 
Enforced severance from Greece may have been good for Seferis’ 
work, but it was still better when it came to an end. The poem 
which begins: “However far I go voyaging, still Greece wounds 
me,” sets the keynote of all his work. 

Seferis’ achievement is to evoke the whole of what Greece signifies, 
and to transmit it whole ; to blend both in image and language the 
past, present and future of Greece, wealthy and impoverished, hard 
and tender, classical and popular. Modern Greek is not yet intrin- 
sically adequate to the synthesis ; but it is becoming so, and in the 
hands of Seferis it already is so. His cisterns and river-beds are 
parched, his statues and altars broken and ruined, his ships coated 
with rust and brine, his hills precipitous, his huts tumble-down, his 
people poor. That is what Arcadia is really like ; and Seferis, unlike 
Theocritus or Poussin, has lived in it. The photograph (mentioned 
here, but not reproduced) showing Seferis, impeccably dressed, 
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emerging between two fallen drums of Pentelic marble, is an exag 
symbol of his life and work. If the drums were standing erect in 
intact column, as they were built, not only the photograph but Seferiy 
poetry would have been impossible. It is difficult to be sure how 
much of this English readers may miss in translation ; but if 
are not at least pricked, then the “wound of Greece” must be 
incommunicable by words. C. M. Woopxovsg, 


Two Brontés 


The Brontés—Charlotte and Emily. . Hi 

mond. 15s.) > A Sa Se Se. Han. 
As the Bronté centenaries crowd upon us—Branwell died on 
tember 24th, 1848, Emily on December 19th and Anne five Months 
Ister—there will be a new spate of books and commemorative atticles 
about them. How often must these authors have wished they were 
Mrs. Gaskell, with an untrodden field for exploration! Today ther 
is no Patrick Bronté to offend, no libel actions to spring from a too 
faithful account of Branwell’s adventures, no need for delicacy in 
quoting from the letters. But the ground has been raked too ofte, 
in search of unnoticed shards of information, and it is no longer 
possible to make an original book out of the small change of schools, 
nurseries and curates. The incidents of their obscure lives are noy 
well enough known for the biographer to abandon a strictly chrono. 
logical narrative, and to concentrate on piecing together the Haworth 
personalities from their poems, novels and private papers. This is 
what Miss Hinkley has done. Her aim has been the same x 
Charlotte’s in her memorial writings for her sisters—“ to give a jus 
idea of their identity.” 

She contributes to Bronté literature a valuable analysis of the 
Gondal series, seeking in them the roots of Wuthering Heights. She 
sifts Charlotte’s small acquaintance to discover the originals of he 
characters. (This intriguing pastime is surely carried too far in 
tracing six actual or literary prototypes for Bertha Mason, the mad 
woman in Jane Eyre, who had little discernible character but her 
insanity.) And she allows herself to speculate on the two secrets 
which Charlotte took with her to her grave. She questions, even 
denies, the suggestion that Charlotte was in love with Monsieur 
Héger ; and she makes out a strong case that Emily wrote a second 
_— about Branwell’s degeneracy, and destroyed it when Branwell 

ied. 

This second theory—based on the survival of no more than a 
single poem from the last two and a half years of Emily’s life, when 
we know that she was hard at work almost up to the day of her 
death—is more plausible than the first. On the subject of Charlotte's 
relationship with Héger, Miss Hinkley works herself into a passion 
of irrelevant defence. She will allow Charlotte’s name to be dark- 
ened by nothing deeper than “respect amounting to veneration 
for his advice.” She excuses the ardour of the letters written to 
Brussels as due to her “ total oblivion of the rules of etiquette,” when 
the novels, Charlotte’s whole career as governess and teacher and 
the remainder of her correspondence suggest exactly the opposite. 
And she fails to quote such revealing passages as: “ Day and night 
I find neither rest nor peace.” We do not write thus to professors 
who inspire us with mere intellectual admiration. It is strange that 
Miss Hinkley should claim that Charlotte was in love with the Rev. 
Arthur Bell Nicholls (who told her that her duties as a clergyman’s 
wife should leave her no.time for writing), and yet should find it 
necessary to explain away her youthful passion for a much mor 
remarkable man who directly inspired two of her novels and greatly 
influenced both the others. NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Art and Forgery 


Fakes. By Otto Kurz. (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 
Tue word “fake” can mean many different things. At one end of 
the scale it covers Van Meegeren’s forgeries of Vermeer and Floren- 
tine reliefs by Bastianini, and at the other petty malpractices enabling 
vendors to sell works of applied art for more than their true worth. 
Dr. Otto Kurz, in his fascinating handbook on the art of forgery, 
deliberately adopts the widest meaning of this often abused word. 
“ Besides outright forgeries, it has been made to cover works of aft 
which have been tampered with in various ways: spurious altera- 
tions, the signature of a famous artist added fraudulently or the 
signature of a minor master removed in order to pass off a picture 
as the work of some famous painter—all deceits of this sort surely 
had to be included in a survey of forgeries.” The result is a volume 
of equal value to the student and to the collector of modest means, 
readable, cynical and well informed. 

The thoroughness with which Dr. Kurz performs his task reveals 
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Two New Books for all Lovers of the 
British Countryside by 


* 
LEWIS SPENCE 


Author of “ Magic Arts of Celtic Britain ” (2nd Imp.) 


The Minor Traditions of British 
Mythology 


What are the natures, descriptions and characteristics of all the 
demons, goblins and fairies that are said to haunt the British Isles? 
What strange legends are connected with them? With what localities 
are they associated? What are the mysterious tales that are told of 
British fairy circles, menhirs and dolmens? Such are the fascinating 
themes of this treasure-trove of the demonology of our romantic isles. 
Including a comprehensive Bibliography and Index. 

16s. 6d. post free. 








* * * 
The Fairy Tradition in Britain 


“ Beautifully produced and well illustrated . . . is likely to become a standard 

work.”—Sunday Empire News. 

“Mr. Spence describes fairy appearances or habits with the confidence and detail 

of a naturalist giving particulars of the flight and feathers of a rare bird.”— 
BRENDA SPENDER, John o’ London’s. 

“A yeritable encyclopaedia of magic, black and white, with an amazing 


bibliography." — Western Mail. 


With 12 half-tone Plates. 


RIDER & CO. Dept., 2, Bouverie House, Fleet St., E.C.4 
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“* It will be a great pleasure to commend this 





book to people who delight in the best’’ 





writes a distinguished bookseller of 
Louise Dickinson Rich's 


HAPPY THE LAND 


Donald Culross Peattie (famous naturalist) wrote of 
Mrs. Rich's previous book, We Took to the Woods; 
"One of the most entertaining I've read. Mrs. 
Rich has wisdom to match her wit.’* Her new book 
about life in the remote forests has the same 
qualities that made her first a best seller. 
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“ The writing in these reminiscences can restore to life the 
events and people of seventy years ago. . . . Mr. Santayana 
has the rare ability not only to understand but to make us 
understand the significance of everything he has experienced. 


“ This is a book to buy and keep and re-read. It is the . 
work of a powerful and distinguished mind.” 
—J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Ser 
NTAYANA 


Daily Mail: “* George Santayana—philosopher, literary 
critic and novelist, must be numbered among the most dis- 
tinguished of modern Europeans. 

“The second volume of his autobiography is a delightful 
and refreshing book—cool, measured and temperate, yet lit 
up by occasional flashes of lively satirical wit. 

“Here is wisdom without aloofness, feeling without 
sentimentality—the European spirit at its best, sharpened by 
contact with the great American adventure.” 

—PETER QUENNELL. 
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GRAHAM GREENE 


The Heart of 
The Matter 


“The brilliant descriptive passages, the poignant 
dramatic moments, and the utter sincerity of purpose 
justify our regarding this novel as a masterpiece.” 


DANIEL GEORGE in The Daily Express. 


A magnificent conception, poignant and convincing.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 


A study of Graham Greene’s works including THE 
HEART OF THE MATTER occupied a whole page in 
The Times Literary Supplement last week. 
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how great are the gaps in the recorded history of forgery. We know 
almost nothing of the forging of Italian primitives before the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, yet the practice of forgery was 
coterminous with the taste for primitives. The National Gallery, 
for example, contains a forged panel by Matteo di Gioyanni with a 
pedigree going back to 1854, and, unlike the better-known Matteo 
di Giovanni forgeries made later in the century by the notorious 
Toni, this panel has secured admission to all lists of the artist’s work. 
Some great masters clearly lend themselves more readily than others 
to imitation ; an especially imitable artist is Botticelli, whose works 
have been forged in some numbers in a reasonably convincing way. 
In theory the progress of scientific aids should make these forgeries 
easy to detect. But in practice in these matters science is no sub- 
stitute for common sense. The case of Renaissance sculpture is 
rather different, for-here the objective criteria to be applied are less 
precise. When certain categories.of forgery have been ruled out, the 
main danger in this field is of undue exclusiveness, and the tendency 
has been for students of Italian sculpture light-heartedly to dismiss 
as forgeries the works they were unable to explain. This defensive 
reflex is illustrated in the standard Storia dell’Arte Italiana of Adolfo 
Venturi, who managed to convince himself that fifteenth-century 
[Italian sculpture ceased to be authentic the moment it left Italy. 
The selection of the plates is the least satisfactory feature of this 
Interesting book. It would surely have been wise throughout to 
juxtapose original and forgery, and this should have been possible 
had Dr. Kurz made up his mind to omit certain works which are 
not, strictly speaking, fakes at all. In the last resort a fake is an 
object made to deceive. Paintings, drawings and sculpture do not 
become fakes because they are exhibited or sold as something other 
than they are, and while figures like the sixteenth-century warrior 
at Klagenfurt, which was supposed for some time after its discovery 
to be of Roman origin and is reproduced by Dr. Kurz on that account, 
might be included in a history of human gullibility, in a survey of 
forgery they are out of place. JoHN Pore-HENNESSY. 


The German Problem 


From Charlemagne to Hitler. By J. S. Davies. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Davies has written a political history of Germany in which 
Lord Runciman gets seven lines to Frederick Barbarossa’s five. This 
foreshortening of perspective is deliberate, no doubt. The historical 
approach to a contemporary political problem is a priceless but un- 
predictable weapon, like the early culverin ; it will work wonders if 
it goes off the right way. But sometimes it is a little puzzling to 
watch the variations in behaviour of the weapon in the hands of 
different gunners. What is the problem? Briefly it is to trace the 
emergence and vicissitudes of “ Germany ” as a political term. Not 
long ago Professor Barraclough, who is a mediaevalist, traced the 
historical origins of the German problem at greater length but on a 
‘not dissimilar principle. But he devoted more than two-thirds of 
his space to the seven centuries from the coronation of Charlemagne 
to the accession of the Emperor Charles V, and less than one-third 
o the four centuries from the Reformation to the present day. 
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Prince CHULA CHAKRABONGSE OF SIAM 


In this “ook the author describes the early training of Louis XV, 
Frederic the Great, Joseph II of Austria, and Catherine II of 
Russia, perhaps the most interesting group of rulers in European 
history, He has drawn on a mass of contemporary evidence for 
this study, much of which has not been translated before. 
(Now ready.) 
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Compare Mr. Davies. Fifty pages take us hedge-hopping from 
Charlemagne to Frederick the Great ; eighty-five deal with Napol 
Metternich, Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Empire ; ninety are lef 
for the last thirty years—for a period, that is, of which it is hardly 
yet possible to write a history. Many of the last pages are waste 
space ; it is a pity, for Mr. Davies commands a lucidity of historicg 
style that makes the first eleven centuries of his story a pleasure », 
read. He could have made use of those pages. So long as he jy 
using the historian’s knowledge he is in a fair way to render a greg 
service. There is a historical German problem ; there is a thread 
leading from the failures and successes of the Emperor Henry ]y 
to the successes and failures of Bismarck and the disastrous oppor. 
tunity that put Hitler in control of Germany. Mr. Davies, withoy 
making any ambitious analyst’s claims, comes near to uncover 
and displaying it. But detail about Schacht and Goebbels and 
Rommel, which cannot yet be appreciated in the same perspective, 
merely confuses the matter. 

Why trouble to bring in the “revolt” of Roehm, only to say; 
“What the true facts of this affair were has never been officially 
stated, but it is generally believed .. .” Not only 1s it difficuk 
to narrate these recent events accurately ; it is impossible to do mor 
than guess at their probable assessment in the hisvories of the future 
Was the death of Roehm a significant or an insignificant incident) 
Clearly Mr. Davies has little idea. Apply the same question to the re. 
bellion of July 2oth, 1944. Here is Mr. Davis’s account: 

“Some plotters who once posed as Hitler’s supporters now (July) 
took the desperate course of trying to kill him, but they failed and 
paid the penalty of failure with their lives.” 

One would say at a guess that this (in a political history of Germany) 
will not stand as an adequate assessment. But why should the 
historian conceive it to be his task to make guesses about contem- 
porary matters which he cannot clearly see? 

“All kinds of shadowy figures pass across the stage,” remarks 
the writer early in the book, dismissing pleasantly (but not without 
casting a little subdued light) a century or so of the Dark Ages. If 
the earlier chapters in the story are hazed over with the mists of ° 
antiquity, and the later chapters befogged with the smoke of recent 
war, the nineteenth century stands out between with splendid clarity, 
The account of Bismarck’s diplomacy is masterly. It is by no means 
the conventional account. Indeed, Mr. Davies is altogether kinder 
to the part played by Prussia in German history than has lately been 
fashionable. Now that Prussia has (it may be finally) disintegrated 
and vanished, snd has even been declared dead by the Control 
Council in a rare burst of unanimity, will Prussia and “ Prussianism” 
continue to be blamed for so many German misdeeds? It is a fair 
matter for speculation ; with Prussia gone, has the German problem 
grown less? Even today there are to be heard rumblings from 
Munich of what might, in propitious times, have earned for itself 
the name of Bavarianism. JouHN MIDGLEeY. 


The Wordsworthian System 


Wordsworth’s View of Nature. By Norman Lacey. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts short study is no attempt to break new Wordsworth ground. 
That would be difficult after the exhaustive studies of the last few 
years, in which even the B.B.C. has recently joined with a will. 
What Mr. Lacey does is to pose the old problem—if it is a problem 
—of Wordsworth’s gradual extinction as a poet and to give a new 
answer. This answer is possibly over-simplified ; it is that Words- 
worth failed because he had no personal religion, was not enough 
of a Christian. 

The study has at least the merit of drawing attention again to 
the weaknesses of Wordsworth’s Weltanschauung. He saw Nature 
as entirely good, whereas if you look closely (as Keats, for example, 
or Tennyson did) it is not. And actually Wordsworth never really 
defined what his “ Nature” was. Nor was he in close touch with the 
dalesmen whom he took as the ideal type influenced by Nature, 
nor was he liked by them. Some of his poetry was inspired by 
experiences of which he was ashamed—the French _love-affair— 
though possibly Mr. Lacey is over-explaining Wordsworth’s mind 
when he says: “ He longed for the restoration of a clean conscience, 
but he did not know how to obtain it,” and goes on to accuse him 
of enjoying writing poetry (“even though the labour of composi- 
tion often made him ill and tired ”), and of thus “ allowing himself 
to make pleasure and poetic reputation out of his own wrong- 
doing.” It is also possible that Dorothy Wordsworth was more 
fitted than her brother for a retired life in the country—‘ some 
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There’s Argon in the House! 


No light matter, the man above seems to think. But he’s 
wrong. For the gas Argon, together with Nitrogen, is used to 
fill most modern electric light bulbs. Because of this filling, 
these bulbs give a better light and last longer than the old- 
fashioned kind. And where do Argon and Nitrogen come 
from ?—of course, The British Oxygen Company Ltd. 
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women,” says Mr. Lacey, “ appear to lead beautiful lives without 
any kind of ambition ”—though her reaction was the same as his: 
to write about it. But it is surely again over-simplifying to say 
that Dorothy required no more than to be and to love while her 
brother had the “ will to power.” 

Mr. Lacey has a number of reproofs for Wordsworth. He should 
not have written: “Dull would he be of soul who could pass by” 
in his Westminster Bridge sonnet ; should not try to impress a con- 
vention of enthusiasm on everybody. Poetry ro Mr. Lacey is some- 
thing manufactured with decent effort. Wordsworth was “not 
really taking the trouble to be a poet ” when he did not study the 
dalesmen sufficiently ; and if he really wanted to restore the public 
life of the country in his patriotic sonnets he should have appealed 
to something “to stir the mind of youth.” It is difficult, Mr. 
Lacey says, to know what he intended in The Immortality Ode ; 
“he may not have wished to influence his readers, particularly in 
the matter of their beliefs.” All the same, he cannot be “ entirely 
relieved of responsibility” for his statement that our birth is but 
a sleep. Wordsworth does, of course, lend himself to this type of 
moral criticism because he saw himself as “ dedicated,” a pro- 
found teacher ; but Mr. Lacey in this study has surely missed the 
whole atmosphere of involuntariness, of suddenness, of being 
worked on rather than working, which is so noticeable in The 
Prelude and the earlier poems. 

According to Mr. Lacey Wordsworth explained too much “ how 
these blessings given by the spirit worked on him,” and “ the spirit 
itself remained in the background.” Some readers of Wordsworth 
would make a completely opposite criticism ; that the early books 
of The Prelude describing the “how” have a vigour which is lost 
when spiritual abstractions are attempted. Also Wordsworth does 
not, Mr. Lacey thinks, give much poetic pleasure. Why, then, 
one would ask, is he read at all ? The Wordsworth enthusiast 
might reply: first, just for those lines and phrases and descriptions 
which are beautiful ; and, second, for a record of states of mind 
which are interesting and valuable. Mr. Lacey exposes the vagueness 

. of the Wordsworthian system, but tends to ignore the qualities that 
make the poet worth study at all. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Two Aspects of Language 


Language in Society. By M. M. Lewis. (Nelson. 12s. 6d.) How to 
Learn a Language. By Charles Duff. (Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 
In the past philological learning has been almost entirely devoted, as 
Mr. Lewis points out, to the “accurate establishment of classical 
texts,” and only now when the world is more occupied with words 
than at any other time in history, is language being studied in 
relation to its function in society. In his book he examines the 
results of what he calls the linguistic revolution—the effect on 
modern life and thought of the development of language, the advent 
of writing, printing and the “instantaneous transmission of speech 
and writing "—and he begins with an account of the individual 
becoming initiated into society as he is initiated into its language. 
In passing, Mr. Lewis discusses the probability of a world-language, 
and optimistically suggests that the immediate future may see a 
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common bilingualism as the solution to this problem which hg 
baffled experimenters for three centuries. 

Then Mr. Lewis enters a world peopled by psychologists ay 
philosophers, from Freud to Bergson, as he analyses in detail th 
relation of communication to “ group thought, feeling and action*. 
and here lurk such definitions as “ mind is behaviour mediated 
symbolisation,” and “ conative processes are those hormic procesgg 
of which the organism is conscious.” The last half of the 
however, is a disciplined examination of the place of language jg 
industry, warfare, politics, social integration and conflict, whic 
reveals the importance of language in social planning as the fund. 
mental means of achieving unity of thought, action and feeling 
Then Mr. Lewis retreats, leaving his readers to work out fo 
themselves how this unity is to be achieved. 

It has been generously estimated that one person in four cay 
speak another language beside his own, but Mr. Duff, whog 
work as editor of the Basis and Essentials series of books on modem 
languages is well known, now claims that almost anyone can become 
a “ practical linguist ” in a foreign language in less than six months, 
Not that there is anything easy about this transformation, but jf 
he follows Mr. Duff’s “new approach”—that of regarding 4 
language strictly as a practical way of dealing with situations—th 
beginner is promised a great deal of time-saving. Having cleared 
away a number of old ideas in language-teaching, Mr. Duff conf. 
dently provides the material that must be mastered first ; but he 
omits the fundamental rule—that of taking the new language entirely 
on its own terms and of ignoring the features of any and all othe 
languages, particularly one’s own. His book is specifically intended 
for beginners, even for prospective beginners ; but one cannot help 
feeling that a beginner would be alarmed, to say the least, to read 
that a bad pronunciation may cause him to be regarded with “ hatred, 
ridicule and contempt” by all but the most tolerant natives. 

Davip JOHN WELSH. 
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Fiction 
The Heart of the Matter. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 9s, 6d) 
The Victim. By Saul Bellow. (Lehmann. 9s. 6d.) 
Men of Forty-Eight. By Jack Lindsay. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


“* Wry,’ he wondered, swerving the car to avoid a dead pye dog, 
‘do I love this place so much’?” This place is the dreary West 
Coast colony to which Mr. Graham Greene takes us for his new 
novel, uplifting us on our journey through the damp heat, the tin 
shacks, the pye dogs and the wharf rats, with his selection of Wayside 
Pulpit posters, that grimace at us like those death-heads troops used 
to stick up on desert roads. “Only the man of goodwill carries in 
his heart the capacity for damnation. . . . Point me out the happy 
man and I will point you either egotism, selfishness, evil—or else 
absolute ignorance. ... Better surely to pretend a belief than 
wander in that vicious vacuum of cruelty and despair.” This new 
exercise in the virtues of eternal damnation is more perfectly carried 
out than any of the earlier ones. Everything is brilliantly calculated; 
there is not a scene, a character, scarcely a piece of description, that 
is non-essential to the author’s conception. 

Scobie, the just police officer, is drawn first into professional 
misconduct, and finally to eternal damnation, by an inescapable 
sense of pity and responsibility for the helplessness and grief of the 
people round him. He feels guilty for his wife’s unhappiness, for 
he has made her mean with “melancholy, dissatisfaction, and dis- 
appointment.” He is tormented with responsibility for the “ infection 
of suffering that he must pass on” to his mistress. Worst, or best, 
of all, he is drivgn by his need to perform an heroic act—of self- 
sacrifice of course—and by his love of God. Scobie does not entirely 
escape the deadening fate that pursues characters who carry most 
of the author’s argument, but he is more alive, more a human being, 
than most of Mr. Greene’s personages. 

The other white characters are vividly sketched, but do not quite 
come off the page. The wife (who gets a reprimand for reading the 
not-so-modern poets and Mrs. Woolf) has her moments, and the 
mistress (who is pathetic and has not read the right books) shows a 
vitality that goes deeper than Scobie’s attempts to analyse hef. 
“ Now she would always know how to inflict the sharpest stab. She 
was like a child with a pair of dividers who knows her power t0 
injure,” he says, and if we are tempted to murmur “ Mr. Greene,” 
we desist as she reveals a mixed-up love that moves us more than the 
immediate needs of the plot require. The young M.I.5 nark with 
the minor public school tie and the secret taste for poetry does not 
come off ; he seems to be a hold-all for the author’s private hates 
against his least favourite old boys. But the two principal native 
characters are in an entirely different category. Ali the faithful 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 480 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
om of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
1sth. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
ions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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30 
ACROSS 7. Dance accompanists. (9.) 
1. Probably not the schoolboy’s 10. Dash it, it’s dotty too! (5.) 
favourite version of the talkies. (6, os > s precious _—. (9.) 
§. I get tangled with cord. (5.) 16. a Ano it, Ni A a Od 
e the heat o” the sun . a —— i 
8. Fear no rare . > 9 17. Then ye returned to your $ 
ee Ce Nem wee then ye contented your souls. .. .” 


(Shakespeare). (5.) 
9. Dr. Bradley does, at least in fiction. 19 
1. It will take your ammunition and 20. 
boiler, too. (9.) 
12. Ferdinand the windbag. (5.) 22. 
13. The key to music. (4.) 24. 
14. She will briefly introduce the case. 26. 
18. Rests in the train ? Just the reverse. 
21. The bird encores itself. (4.) 
23. An entrant in the City and Sub- 
urban. (5.) 


(Kipling). (8.) 

Cain’s disguise. (5.) 

“Sound the loud —— o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea”’ (Moore). (7.) 

The last word in housing. (6.) 
Good to us abroad. \ " 
Showing that skins can be changed. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 478 





25. Where the Scot turned back and "c olmlmfoln Sle ‘alc 3 
might finally have come sooner. (9.) oM@ a Wir Mc 
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29. Lightens. (5.) ome a 
30. The less often they are hit the better. SITIRIA TIEN! 
(4, 5.) 
DOWN 
1. It can, of course, be trimmed to little 
more than a bush (5.) 
2. Send Green (anag.). (9.) 
3. He was delivered in one sort of 
M4. (6.) 
4. Sea bird in the handcuffs. (7.) 
$. Not quite what the lover in “In 
Summertime on Bredon ” demanded. 
6. He is submerged in liquor, hence 
the moisture. (5.) 














SOLUTION ON JUNE 18th 


The winner of Crossword No, 478 is Miss L. Coomseg, Alstone House, Farleigh Road, 
Warlingham, Surrey. 
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boy, appears only fleetingly, but we are convinced long before the 
dénouement of his utter devotion to Scobie ; and Yussef, with his 
unashamed villainy, his sophistry, his crooked arguments and his 
genuine need for love and company and respect, is a major creation. 
Just as Mr. Isherwood could write about the poor of Berlin because 
there he seemed free of the social pressures that confined him at 
home, so Mr. Greene can exert his full powers of imagination and 
understanding when he is dealing with a Syrian Moslem gangster. 
Yussef seems to me the most human character in any of the books. 

The inbred pettiness of an isolated community, the boredom, the 
nervous strain, the hideousness of the view, the discomfort of the 
daily round and the personal inferiority of everyone, Mr. Greene 
consummately sets down. And we are enthralled by the pace and 
vigour of the tale as we have been in earlier works. Yet if we are to 
appraise the novel on a different level from, say, a novel by Mr. 
Eric Ambler, we have to return to the question with which this 
notice opens. Why has Scobie (intended by Mr. Greene to be a 
tragic hero) chosen this mean and sordid world ? Talk of Catholicism 
will not help at this point, because the choice has been a human 
choice, nothing to do with Scobie’s belief in the possibility of salva- 
tion. He has chosen an inferior way of life because he is an inferior 
person, who can get from life only the perverted satisfaction that 
comes from humiliation and frustration. “The sense of love stirred 
in him, the love one always feels for what one has lost, whether a 
child, a woman, or even pain.” The loss of Paradise has to be made 
artistically convincing if we are to be moved as the author means us 
to be, and this hero in choosing damnation is only guaranteeing 
himself for eternity the kind of satisfaction that he has chosen in life. 

“ More than human you can’t have any use for life ; less than human 
you can’t either,” says one of Mr. Bellow’s cafeteria philosophers, 
and the characters in The Victim are deeply rooted in everyday life. 
Asa Leventhal, a New York Jew, trade-paper journalist and the victim 
of the title, is dogged by a deadbeat who believes that Asa is the 
cause of his downfall. Anger at this persecution is succeeded by 
doubts of his innocence, and then by a reluctant acceptance of 
responsibility, till he accepts fully the .déle of brother’s keeper. They 
hold, between bitter quarrels, long and well-spoken discussions about 
life and its lack of meaning, in the céurse of which both gradually 
work out tentative solutions of their personal problems. 

Compared with Mr. Greene’s technical mastery this book looks 
clumsy, but in truth its loose structure and over-abundance of local 
colour are part of the author’s pattern, and only the last chapter 
confirms one’s first suspicion that the material has not been suffi- 
ciently ordered. Despite this blemish, the characters are so alive, 
and the range of human feeling so extensive, that The Victim is a 
book not to miss. 

Men of Forty-Eight is a long, docurcnted novel of the revolutions 
of 1848, well written and full of interesting modern parallels which 
are not dragged in to achieve a false topicality, as often happens in 
less able works of this kind. 'Mr. Lindsay has genuine vigour and 
the gift of imparting excitemeat to his readers ; and I shall always 
be grateful to him for inforriing me that the English traveller in 
1848 packed “Rowland’s Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice” with his 
night-shirt. R. D. SMITH. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT | 
By CUSTOS 
Wat with the Smuts reverse in South Africa, a fresh Sprinkling 
of dividend reductions and some striking demonstrations of why 
dividend limitation can mean for the prosperous companies, marke, 
have done well during the past week to avoid a general set-bag THE ¢ 
Gilt-edged prices, admittedly, have lost a little ground and Souj Lid pc 
African securities—gold shares and industrials alike—have ng | Mr. 
escaped the effects of the election shock, but wherever the falls haye his sp 
taken place they have been related to specific adverse developmen, |{867,4 
and have been brought about more by the marking down tactics ¢ Jie ne 
the jobbers than by actual selling pressure by the public. In my yearly 
view, there is little in the immediate prospect, from the investmey fhe 
standpoint, to justify any great enthusiasm, and I would still advig noms 
a policy of partial liquidity. deduct 
What dividend limitation can involve in the way of striking, | We 
dividing line between available earnings and distributions to share. | *°°®S' 
holders has been strikingly illustrated this week in the decision; whos 
announced by two leading oil companies. Both Anglo-Iranian ang ya oy 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions succeeded last year in achieving , aE he 
remarkable expansion of earnings, based partly on higher output and ] steel p 
partly on the substantial advance which took place in selling prices, } in tha! 
In the case of Anglo-Iranian net profit jumped from £9,624,938 | Open . 
£18,564,857, from which it is possible to calculate that even allowing The 
for the higher royalty payment to the Iranian Government earning | ° 
on the Ordinary capital were something over 80 per cent. What doss rag he 
the company do? It merely maintains the 30 per cent. Ordinary al, 
dividend rate and puts no less than £10,500,000 to general reserve | knowl 
and £1,000,000 to Preference Stock reserve. These are probably [feeling 
the largest reserve allocations made by any company in a single year, J surely 
I a 
DUNLOP RUBBER PROGRESS — 
In the full accounts for 1947 of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Jeflicier 
which are again a model of lucidity, there is plenty of evidence of |'5 °t 
the progressive nature of the activities of this group. Last year’s aiThe 
consolidated operating profit of £9,426,396 compares with £8,263,279 . 
for 1946 and with £3,566,312 for 1938. These higher profits wee |-——— 
the result of a considerable increase in production and sales, both at 
home and abroad, which must have been reflected in a reduction 
in the cost of production per unit of output. Turnover last year 
reached the record figure of £102,000,000. Dividend limitation 
must be held responsible for the board’s decision merely to maintain 
the Ordinary payment at 15 per cent and at the same time to transfer | THE 
£2,000,000 to general reserve. During the past ten years no less fon M 
than £21,750,000 has been ploughed back out of revenue into the Mr 
business. Like so many other large industrial concerns, Dunlop is The s 
now carrying inventories at a record high level. At December 31st, | fo" 
1947, this item stood at £22,549,114, an increase of over £6,000,000 vag 
during the year. The effect is seen in a reduction in cash resources, Th 
although these still appear at a reasonably comfortable figure. Fot Jamon 
the present there is no intention of raising additional loan or share J Jong- 
capital. The £1 units at 72s. 6d. are yielding about 4} per cent. funfre 
In spite of the favourable earnings outlook and the financial strength It | 
of the group, I regard them as very adequately priced. +: 
N. H. & B. COLLIERIES ap 
Some reductions of dividends, accompanied by an official in- way 
timation that interim income will not be continued after the end of so 
this year, has led to some selling of colliery shares during the past It 
fortnight. This seems to me a somewhat illogical reaction on the Jand \ 
part of investors, even allowing for the fact that in many instances }have 
there may be a lean period as regards dividends in the interval [be sc 
between the cessation of interim income and the final settlement of | °F 
compensation claims. What matters most in valuing colliery shares Tt 
is the compensation which the companies ultimately receive and ad i 
that is still dependent on the split-up of the global figure between [° 7, 
the various districts and its final apportionment between the com- fog ¢h 
panies in each area. A coal share which should turn out well on }that; 
the long view is the 1s. Ordinary of N. H. & B. Collieries, now [Crip 
standing around 2s. 9d. The company operates in the Noits and [cuts | 
Derby districts, and even taking compensation at 20s. a ton and ['0 oc 
putting a modest value on the ancillary interests, it is estimated If 
that the ultimate value should work out somewhere around 3s. 94. in tt 
At present the company is paying a dividend of 10 per cent, 9 | Emp 
that the running yield is small. Buyers should be prepared to put | and 
the shares away for their break-up prospects TI 
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NT COMPANY MEETINGS . COMPANY MEETING 
LANCASHIRE STEEL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 

rinkling EXPANSION OF PROFIT 
of NATIONALISATION THREAT ; ‘ 

wha THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Automatic Telephone 
Markers and Electric Co., Ltd., will be held at Liverpool on June 24th. — ; 
ct-back TuE eighteenth general meeting of The Lancashire Steel Corporation The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
| South Ltd. was held at Warrington on May 3lst. Alexander Roger, K.C.L.E., circulated with the report for the year 1947 :— 
ve no | Mr. John E. James, chairman and managing director, in the course of An issue of 1,000,000 four per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference 


lls haye [his speech, said: The net earnings for the year 1947 amounted to | shares took place in March. It had a fine reception, being over-subscribed 
pmens | (867,468. The accounts for the previous period were for 14 months and | three and one-quarter times—a gratifying indication of the confidence 
Ctics gf the met earnings amounted to £960,486, representing, if brought to a which you and the public feel in our organisation. “eae 
In yearly basis, £823,274. Your Board recommends payment of 8 per cent. | . The trading profit and other income total £843,222 against £456, 

» my per annum on the “A” and “B” ordinary stocks. in 1946. This considerable rise is partly due to expansion of factory 
=stment The sum falling to be paid in respect of income tax and profits tax | activity and partly to price adjustments, some of which still remain pro- 
- advise represents 55} per cent. of the net earnings, whilst stockholders, after | visional. It is recommended that £32,000 be added to general revenue 


deduction of income tax, receive 17} per cent. of these earnings. reserve and that dividends be paid at the same rates as last year. , 
iking a We have been proceeding with the schemes of development and _At the year end orders in hand represented a peak in the company’s 
reconstruction to which I referred at our last meeting, although, owing | history although our principal customer, the Post Office, has reduced its 


4 share. io the increased difficulties experienced in obtaining the necessary work- | orders to a minimum to meet the Government’s cut in capital expenditure 
>C1SiOns people, materials, machinery and plant, our progress has not been as and to facilitate exports. By agreement the British telephone manu- 
an and rapid as I could have wished. facturers can divert to export markets that part of their production which 
ving 2 | The Corporation has produced its full share of the larger tonnage of | the Post Office will be unable to absorb. The general public, whose long- 
ut and | steel produced throughout the industry during the past six months, and | outstanding demands for telephone service will thus be further postponed, 
Prices, | in that respect the introduction of the continuous working week in our | must comfort themselves with the thought that their sacrifice will benefit 
938 to | Open Hearth Plant has been of great assistance. = : the export drive. 
lowing The threat of nationalisation of our great and vital industry still hangs It is gratifying to report that at January 1, 1948, orders from overseas 
ni over our heads with all the inevitable disruption it would involve, what- | represented slightly more than half the value of our total orders in hand 
ngs | ever method might be contemplated. None of the many serious objections | and that of these overseas orders 64 per cent. were for delivery to hard 


at does to the nationalisation of the industry has been answered in a manner | currency countries and the Union of South Africa and remaining 36 per 
dinary calculated to relieve the apprehensions of those who have an intimate | cent. to sterling area and soft currency countries. 

reserve knowledge of the industry’s manufacturing processes. I cannot help It is encouraging to know that the Government, with the support of 
Obably feeling that this period of crisis in the economic affairs of our country is | the Trade Unions, has taken steps to stabilise costs and thus attract export 
e year, J surely rot the time to carry out a dangerous experiment of that kind. customers who want reasonable price protection if their orders are to 


I am proud in the knowledge that this complicated and intricate | come to England. Despite Government exhortations, people do not yet 
industry, in which all my life has been spent, has not departed from its | realise the desperate straits to which the country has been and is being 
national duty to go forward with extensive agreed plans to improve its | reduced. 














npany, | efficiency. Unless iron and steel production runs at its highest level and Efficiency of industry in this country is not being helped by the severe 

nce of is obtained at competitive world prices, this country cannot hope to | curtailment in capital expenditure, particularly at a time when war-time 
rear’s maintain and improve its present standard of living. arrears need to be over-taken. I am confident that a great expansion lies 
Z . The report was adopted. ahead of the telecommunication industry, and I look forward with con- 
at fidence to the future. 

| Were 

oth at 

uction DAILY NEWS, LIMITED 

t year 

tation THE NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 

intain 


ansfet §THE annual general meeting of The Daily News, Limited, was held 
O less Jon May 26th in London. 
‘© the Mr. L. J. Cadbury (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
lop is The securing of its newsprint supplies overshadows every other problem 
- 31st, before the British Press. We are operating on a lower percentage of 
6.009 pour Pre-war consumption than the newspapers of any other country in 
“ the world, excepting Japan and Hungary. 
urces; | The time has come when the relative priority of newsprint and pulp 
For among Britain’s necessary imports should be reconsidered, so that the 
share Hlong-term plans for the gradual enlargement of the newspapers and the 
cent. Junfreezing of their sales can be restored. 
ength It is sometimes suggested that the newsprint shortage is deliberately 
designed to oppress the Opposition and prevent them putting their case 
to the country. This theory, however, ignores the fact that the news- 
papers of the Left suffer equally with the newspapers of the Rigkt. But 
one is certainly not reassured about the readiness of the Government to 
1 ine play fair with the Press on reading such intemperate attacks as those 
nd of made recently by Mr. Aneurin Bevan or the sweeping allegations of 
accuracy made by Mr. G. S. Lindgren. 
past It is sometimes argued that the Press wastes its newsprint on sport | =sethasgees 
1 the Jand what some austere critics may call frivolous news. It is true both 
ver _ a share of the small space available. And why should this not 
erv, so 





for the brightness 
in washing 








Among the many materials Shell Chemicals 
have developed from petroleum are the new 


nt of “Humani nil a me alienum puto.” , : : : 
hares | Jt is a function of the Press to mirror all aspects of life and to enter- * detergents. Used extensively in factories, 
and {in all classes of the community as well as provide them with information %, ships, hospitals, public buildings and 
end instruction. A . 
— In the House of Commons debate that has just taken place the President laundries, these versatile products also form 
“pe . the Board of Trade adopted an attitude on the newspaper situation the ‘ active element’ in a great number of 
that appears to modify the severity of the recent letter from Sir Stafford hin nts available toda 
now Cripps. Mr. Wilson now holds out hopes that there will be zo further — bent eee ~~ a - oa ns a am 
and jcuts ir paper supplies ; there is even a faint hope that we may get back or longer life, a softer “feel” and a lighter, 
and [to occasional 6-page papers some time during 1949. brighter weekly wash, you can 
ated If supplies of paper are to be secure, the Government will have to 


gd. | *cogmise that Canadian newsprint has a permanent and integral part 
769 | 2 the British supply system. For security reasons and for reasons of thank Shell Chemicals 
° Empire policy we must have long-term Canadian contracts for paper, 
put | and they must be kept. 


The report was adopted. 





Sheil Chemicals Limited ( Distributors). 
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)RENCH GENTLEMEN, 43, fair know- RarwHakt Kinc, Ltp., 28, Museum Street, accommodation and Lectures £6 ' 

ledge of English, wishes to find an London, R.P.A. Members £4 14s. 64d., 





. C.1. 

At, or through, all bookshops or libraries. En Ww. — * ReLartons 
' - : glish lady for an exch. of correspon- PANISH LITERARY PUBLICATION: only £2 2s.—Apply: Pustic 
Published by Phoenix House Lid., 38 dence, French-English —Ds Dovzon, Prin- S Boletin del Instituto ge —Apply, Orricer, R.P.A. Ltd., 4, gohnsen's Court, 

William IV St., Charing Cross, W.C.2 | cess Hotel, Pau, France. 68, Princes Gate, S.W.7. KEN. 3139. Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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few JERSITY OF LONDON.—-A lecture ‘PE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS | NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—KING's 
‘0 rece en Shsestion de Troyes’ will be 1 invite appications from suitably | COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE De- 
details, a y Protessor Gustave Cohen (Pro- qualified men and women at least 30 years | parTMENT oF Ecomomics.—The Council of 
kman," - by Medieval French Literature, Sor- ot age on Ist May, 1948, for one or two | King’s College invite applications for the 
G. Cry, - at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 9th “June, appointments aS ECONOMIC ADVISER in the post of Lecturer in Economics. The salary 
S.Wi bonne estfield College, Kidderpore Avenue Economic Section of the Cabinet - rises by annual increments of £25 to a 
Old, a3. Admission free, without ticket.— tariat The posts will be in one maximum of £850 and the commencing 
be N salary of the successful appiicant will 














| son, Academic Registrar. appointment will be on the basis of 2 | i be 
ti — a 6 mand Eqvat Pay For Equat year contra with superar anus ation provi- | fixed at a point on that ‘seale in accordance 
nester W a ? M ass Meeting, Central Hall, | 1 ide he Fe ate Superannuation with his qualifications and experience. 
pei WorK ayaspay. June 10th, 7 p m. > for U ive . Startir alary Duties to commence in October, 1948. Ten 
allay Westmin: ter, THURS? Ju BR none be fix ualification : of application together with the 


Mall a Chairman. Mrs Cazacer Kein. Speakers: | o ‘ “ : : 

1 aan cae | nes of three persons to whom reference 

Tket, $9) DAVID ‘Eccles M.P.. Lapy Mecan Lioyp y be made, should be submitted not M E D I + I N A L 
: annual “increases of r than the Sth June, 1948, to the 


or M.P., J. P. W. Matrauiev, M.E ean” eae = 
Geom imum after five years undersigned. from whom further particu- 
to £1,520 (men), | lars may be _ obtained—G. R. Hanson, 
at least a Second } Registrar of King’s College. 


id for teil Mrs. E. M. wurrs and A. J. CUMMINGS 
in economics or 


Unreserved, 1 
~ qualification ~ The Commis- | 8 ae jaa wo. DURHAM.—KING'S 





1’ a 
4. Tickets fro —y Mrs “POPPLEWELL, Hon Sec. oA 
| for tf Kilspindie. — ne rsh Park, nr. Gui oe. 

Pay 
















eatre. By, or from Su ng Societies Equ 
Orld-fammy CAMPAIGN COMMITTED | sioners + . _- didate . STLE UPON TYNE. 
rn ADother 77 appear to b most ig canst a DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. LECTURER IN 
AvTeotmy APPOIN TMENTS — VACANT mon them for interview in London. Candi- ag ame g —— — of Rins’s os he skill 
Toss Ba’ t } Id writ an atior t lege invite applications for the pos 0 
‘“ &, AND WANTED th. cee ws vi) —— . Le urer in Accountancy. The salary rises based on the s 
+ nd of the vacancies advertised bei ow | sion, Burlington que ns, W.1. quoting y annual increments of £25 to a maxi- 
Childrens B to anyone to whom the Control of No. 2171. ‘The completed form must be | mum of £850 and the commencing salary and experience of 
country tefl Sagagement Urde. of 1947 appites. | returned to him by 30th June, 1948. | Of the successful applicant will be fixed 
| | Box. B.C. invites applications for the post | ‘J XHE BRITISH COUNCIL invites applica- with: — van ese accordance . 
Ook er le of Secretary in French Section, Over- | tions for the post of ADMINISTRATIVE Setiok tes “haan cations and experience. three generations 
flew Bret seas Services Applicants must have | Orricer in the Council's Directorate at nega bad ~ ag — October. 1948. , 
ered wii fhorough knowledge of French, good short- Innsbruck, Austria. Duties: to assist in | ;)2' Opies O° ap plication, together with 
1isation and administration of the lames of three persons to whom 





i. bias nand and typing, and be prepared to wo 








. + i = eference may be made, should be sub- 
ends when necessary. Detailed work in the French zone of | }* . 

Seton. to APICINT ENTS OFFICER, | / a, and to give lectures on English | aye ad Lg pn — vuns, ee, » 
<a BB.C., Broadcas House, London, W.1 language and literature and/or British | tioyjars ar be obtai ep on. Rh MA par 
a Barked “ French cretary Spt.,” within institutions. Candidates must be men, | Registrar of King's Coll = - HANSON, 

1 days. _ For / knowledgment enclose va aged aeewomn 21 and 20 and e's College. 
ddresse envelope. single ey mus possess an 10nours N s J 

ing at S yd ye es applications for posts of | degree, an adequate command of German U ae pte nen month of 
Rd., NW Dictation typist in the Italian Sec- | and French and broad cu.tural interests. August Interested history, Hterature. 
4 for ay tion, Overseas Services. Candidates must | Start ng salary according to age and quali- Willing to assist library or bookshop but 
udents, rfect knowledge of Italian as work | fications, within the scale £340-£400 per other work considered Box 450a 

Tt tuithe An mainly of taking dictation in amnium, with (under present arrangements) octet 4 ; . 

ts. Sia ftatian straight on to typewriter. A good | {ree accommodation, rations and a per- NIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERS- 


yice ssenti 4 sonal allowance of £25 per annum.-— / RAND, Johannesburg, South Africa.— 

Bats Ses” must ‘have the ability to act “after Appli ication forms ond furtBes Berticulass agony gh invited i eppointment to Lent er engage 
ey ] 5 sonnel Department he British Council, 3, 1€ post Of PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND HISTORY Vv rdsiey + Lancashire 
y OF Seaiae) 2 conte wxepared te pepift and sonnel Department, The British Council, 3, | 3 Music. The salary is on the scale 7 




















Ss. Td: Appucants must be prepared tor Han . x 4 
e nover Street, W.1, to whom completed 1,100 x £50 to £1,400 per annum 
weekend = Gueren, -" B omg —* forms should be returned within two | together with a temporary cost of living 
7, Holland fasting Hou . in xR Fm mee weeks of today’s dat | allowance which at present is £75 per 
uitioa te} *Hetation ‘Typist: Spt.,”” within 7 days, | “JYE, SCOTTISH COMMITTEE of the | annum in the case of a married man oF a Kou =— 
utry, Army * Dieta - a. Daement ‘enclose stamped Council of Industrial Design invite man with dependents and £46 16s. per ane 
eae 4 anew” cope. ° — ’ applications por, ie oe Spoon — = ree care. Ss mate ne mee ip 
Matricus. addresse ments to their asgow Headquarters. n | o e University Teachers’ Provident Fund 
holarshig, Bere. ELECTRICITY AUTHONITY each case, application in writing giving | {ts compulsory and involves a contribution 
May ications _ ye ~ the fol- | details of age, education, qualifications and | of 6 per cent. (which may shortly be raised) 
[VIL SER. vacancies in the Public Re.ations | posts held, should be sent to the Estap- | on the pecsionable salary which is £1,000 x 
W exams Depa epariment of the British Electricity | Tfisnmenr ‘Orricer, Scottish Committee, | £50 to £1,300 per annum. Further par- 
rviews, by Authority : 1. PupticaTions Eprror. Desir- Council of Industrial Design, 95, Bothwell | ticucars and information as to method of 
uccesses in] able qualifications include science degree or | st. Glasgow, C.2. Press| &  Fusticity | application may be obtained from the or Book Lovers 
tween 1927 other technical qualification, knowledge of OFFICER. Essential qualifications are Secretary, Universities Bureau of the 00 


} 
} 
eee cattorial | 
ntment for electricity supply industry, editorial experi- familiarity with the Scottish Press; a | eritish Empire, 8, Park Street, London, 
or ence in technical journa-ism, general know- | knowledge of typography, lay-out and pub- | W.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
pk a puhigty material Salary rane — | ety media Knowledge of the Council's | applications is 31st July, 1948. 
‘or publici a e work and a visual appreciation of design y 
‘wae £1,000 according to a. will be added quaiifications. Salary on a } W , e mg Ny! COMMITTEE, 
Superannuation scheme Epi ToRIAL scale rising to £650; starting salary | —Paat ae aon of 1Ge at de FOR Bors. 
irable quali fications include according to age and qualifications. CrarrT | jequir od . ye ASTER (1) days a week), 
eupersnce 55. Soe Home INDUSTRIES OFFictr. Essential forms), with pe am yy the 
HEADMASTER within a fortnight of the 
| appearance of this notice. 
| 





ctricity supply, ability to 


th qualifications are a persona] knowledge of 
‘Dpume rite in clear, simple English about tech- 


craft processes and their application to 


Prospeeias gical subjects for publicity, educational modern industry; a study of design; inti- 





































































Dept. BM, ul other pur eposes ae? a — aa mote knowledge of Scottish life and cus- 
. £ according to qualifications. Super- ms in Lowland, Highland and Islands. , 7 
2.9 annuation scheme 2. oe b . La | Some ppenowledee of Scottich pa a } EXHIBITIONS 
6626 RGE OF INFORMATION SECTION esirable esira 2 t si | . sa 
aa -— a, include economies degree or | £750: eee a ee eS me Suares Abrien. Zointines 
rabie oualification; ability to write qualifications ; N > | illon, n- » 
mid-week sg sim y English: experience of Essential r alifica gee Orricer. son, G. Campbell.—Hrat’s MANSARD GALLERY. 
clear, Pp ‘ 1 at are knowledge of 196. Tot e 
—— administration and of information work. architectural and display design and Rey _ 
; luding collection, classification and index- raughtsmanshi xperienc ntract- A , Charing Cross thi 1 = 
nt Affin, ing of materi il and preparation of in- irg and co sting Rnoviedes of film = I Rd., W.C.2. MINIATURES BY CON- Every book which the City man re 
— ar papers and abstracts. Salary ; exhibiti m work abroad, will be added | TEMPORARY ARTISTS. | 9-6 diy. (inc quires—for business or entertain- 
EHIND e £550 to £650 according to qualifics alifi ns. Salary on @ scale rising to Sats.) until June 19th. Adm. free. ment. Also an excellent lending 
the Ans. tions. ye pe" i a ee rting salacy according to 2 oa. as. ay paintings, at lib . } f tt a 
mons, with sampies of wo c ifications. DUCATION & TRAINING yimpe ils, ° uke St., Grosvenor ibrary, anc of course ne order 
ILISMTN. op EsTABLISHMENTS, British Electricity Fssential qualifications are a | Sq@., W-l. May 3720 (opening 8th June). ee ee ae 
hs. it # House, Great Portland St., London, W.1 knowledge of art teaching through BFEVRE GALLERY. 131/1 service which goes with the name. 
ud social t tk 1e L 131/134, New Bond 
. by 2ist June. } out the educational system, and special W.1. Renoir Daily 10-5.30 
BEHIND It LIFTON COLLEGE. Science Department knowledge of, the needs” of - industry | Sats “10-1. LFRED WILSON 
—HEADSHIP vacant, September 1948. | in relation to design: administrative ability ONDON GROUP EXHIBITION at_ the A 
———" Chemistry, Physics Salary dependent and experience in public speaking, will be Academy Hall 167. Oxford st Daily TD 
me aij | Won qualifications and experience APP | ne eee eS0s starting anlare aon’ | QT.GEORGE’S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor 2 
is can be obtained f t si o Starting sa , according D s 
rd, Roger —. = can be obtained from Tne i aif and’ aun veies oye me Salary according N St wi Designs for Opera and 7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE EC3 
aa NGINEER, qualified required by British | [JNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF swansea. | Palet ‘at Covent Garden 1945-1948. Daily Telephone Mansion House 2463 
— Commercia! Concern for the Far East ~The Counci: of the College invites | 20-6. Sats 10- 
g, Hert i oe cenidate with struc. | 8PPli¢ations for the following posts:—(i) | 10 to 10, Sundays, 2 to 10, until June 6th. 
— Seat coperience. ° but vacancy entails | Either an Assistant LECTURESHIP IN Econ- | ' ROCLOUsE- oe Bee om 
advisory and supervisory duties covering | omics (commencing salary £450 per annum) watercolours. aly to 5.—-MARL- e , 
h Sidney LI am gon mich meta | or @ LecTURESHIP IN Economics (salary BorouGH, 17, Old Bond St., London, W.1. t me u 
echanical igineerin business | 1s (salary on ’ . 
" a inluding | "salesmanship. . Not over 35 ana } me —_ Li ahd £750 per annum accord. P 
/< s » Commencing unera- & to qu cations and experience) An M 
oe ge © ooo of x £1,000 4 Seen essential part of the duties of the post CONCERTS yo ee ee 
ng OF sec~ to age and qua iScations Initial agree- | wil] be to teach statistics both at an ele- ENRY WOOD 
yf Ls ment 4 years followed by 6 months’ home | memary uy snd an advanced letel. (i An PROMENADE CONCERTS H L 
mmi ull alary. rospects r : - NOMICS. om. Sat. 2 ily to Sat. . 
to learn. Initial “ Ra ~~ a | ae — £450 Purther particulars é gt A Py on ow to earn 
-{ medical expenses local leave. Provident | the Recierame, ests may be obtained from Tickets for First and Last Nights will be 
hers for fund and Pension Scheme.—Reply to Box | ton p STRAR, University College, Single- allocated by Bajlots closing June 12. Full 
ectus of No. H.44,. Foster Turner & EVERETTs L1D., | ark, Swansea by whom applications details from Royal Albert Hall. 
7, T= 11, Old Jewry, London. E.C.2 | [) SERSITY COLLEGE , *, WANSEA Opening Booking Date for remaining con- 
olbo ri } | me ~ ae Ss ae Kets ri 1 U “ 
"imical,tnechanical,” BR ny a pe Y “— . - {hs College invites | Re ee a a ae ee 
. hanical, : e qualifica~ | ations c the ollowing posts:— | Orders cannot be accepted in advan = 
—s has opportunity of increasing respon- | (a) A Research ot ers ca accepted in advance. 
PINGS biliiies and remuneration with British Economic Hist eh Lect oy BR Bocas pnd Prospectus (P.O. 6d.) on sale from 23 June. in ne ee 
Public —~e ot a _ ean —— ‘) yy? per annum. plus superancuation. A} ps _ a SARGENT 
‘ Mal ommencing | ( t least two Research Assistantships in = al Tharmont ~* Dutton One-Week Shorthand is 
wok te age and qu: siiteations . saies fay | a oS -- — S3 oe of pin, FO £450 Wed = eg ey B- yo Hall — in 12 2-hour lessons. "Over 
A . &§ r an r fica , Ju b..# .30, Ro} a - 
s “Trt | advantage. Preferably single and not over | Applicants for ib) Said be yo og | Berlioz: Ov., Benvenuto Cellini. 60,000 successful students. Send 
#. Outfit allowance, initial agreement | History or Economics or Sociology oF | Beethoven: Piano Concerto No 4 in G. coupon for free trial lesson and full 
SOCIETY years followed by 6 months’ home leave | political Science Phi } | Artur Schnabel: Symphony No. 1. details of 1 
on full salary, free passages edical | a hilosophy. The (ist Perf. in E ) a S pene coe. 
ationalist ~ , _ passages, medical | appointments will date from October 1, | se Pers. mm Surope. 
penees, ension scheme and provident | 1948. Further particulars may be obtained pubes: Ov., Academic Pootival. DUTTON SHORTHAND 
wy icmein bes ue bia eons ae — ou Gee gg a * Bat ‘an wae bho SCHOOL 
eee “ ’ . ’r Singleton Par Swansea, by whom appli- 
Dp Seenours TRAINING | COLLEGE | GUNIVERSITY OF LONDON has vac ee. 5 ee 
; « > | as vacancy -C.1. 
Principal, Miss D. } if for SEN1oR Cuerx, preferably graduate, TRAVEL We 
Applications are invited _ , oo in a section of Extra-Mural epartment N 
ak pe. Jeneary. 1908. for a Lec ronee tn | organising courses on international ames. a pecnneron.— we a , CBiock Letters) 
. andidates must possess hig | Office experience an typing essential, 0 ice by motor coac n e 
s: Full} qualifications and experience. Salary in shorthand an asset. Salary £360-15-£450 avoid tiring night travel? Only £13 10s 
£6 6.,[ secordance with the Pelham Award for with family allowances.—Application forms, return from London, and no deduction from ADDRESS 
Lectures} Training Colleges. Forms of application | obtainable from_SecRETARY TO THE SENATE, your £35 Out and return any day. 500 
LELATIONS and further particulars may be obtained Senate House, London, W.C.1, should be hotels on the Riviera at 12s. 6d r day 
s Court; from the Recistrar, the Municipal College completed and returned within two weeks full board.—Contovurs, Lrp., 72, Newman 

















Portsmouth. of the appearance of this advertisement. Street, London, W.1. Tel. MUSeum 8499. — 
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Cc INTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.—(1) | "NES HOTEL. THURLESTONE SANDS 
Swiss Heights (2) Riviera, Pls rence, 4 Visit this gem of Devonshire. Beside 
Venice (3) Dolomites and Venic (4) he sea and adjoins golf links Unvarying 
Austrian Tirol and Dolomites. (5) Rome; i pan ty r- ymfort service and cuisine. 
and Naples All tours heavily booked. , Trains met Tel 204 
Essential state date pref I Mis An Y ft mr peace holiday Georgian 
Tovuss 1ro., 67, Blenheim T I parkiar Excellent 
N 8 Tel Maida Vale ” be dr: staff sin- 
I ILIDAYS abroad et Riding 
i klet 
f 





‘At LWAYS TRAVEL 





—_: ot Ps 














I OLtDAYs IN- AUSTRIA 60 me iy FORD, 
{ sper "| vering 
the d Sosaitn harm ‘ok the Austrian 150 acres own a 
intryside, with its y ndseape of aged hote 
woods, mountains and quaint ly picturesque rt 
\ wes Selected h ~_ wi satis 
re and y< ll be de 
t ed by the 8 id food specia 
v 1 for For particulars, | cour try fe do not 
t any TRAVEL yr as quickly as | ful country house 
\ | trout Sshing. ridir 
oO SLIVER S$ Travels for the best escorted preny country, 
ir de pendent Continental holidays Tr m 
16 35 gns. (Swiss _cur- Nar SHREWS BU RY. 
re days Italian Dolo-| 4 —In lovely eace and 
m nazing holiday: moun. | s lati ful 17th 
ta races, ia the land of jeal ser- 
biue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 3 nis. trout 
ens.; 16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices es ch 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations 
fu oard at good hotels, tips, tax, and ex- Cr Ss nr. 
c 3 rsions Everything arranged for | ] if blissfu 
y Write now for Brochure, stating | - steals over one on 
country.—11 , eae Street. Pall Mall, | enteris 1 y luxurious he tel, in 58 
ond n, S.W acres lovely grounds Superb 
~ wines of quality Own bath ach 
HOLIDAYS | Paittards tensie etc. Golf 4 miles. Tel 
, orns Toss 26 
B® Book holidays now. Home pro- | UIET enjoyment good food, comfortable 
4 du : good coukine. mathing. | A country house.. set in the 
fishing SAPTAIN RENVILLE OL n s : range, 
OBE. Curragh Castle, “'Readyle, Co. midst of beautiful aoee ae as 
Galway 7 
ULIDAY PLANS? Pott Tovrs have of |. ya ne 7 
vacancies at hand-picked hotels. TON. S. Devon nag 2 ae 
Seven nights Bleckpool from £8 éd., | with garden adjoining the Promen < card 
Clacton £8 lis 6d. Exmouth £6 16s., lightful Sun Lounge Billiard ant oo 
Keswick £8 63.. Morecambe £8 2s., South- | Rooms. Lift. Fully Licensed. Tel.: 500. 
a £7 1s., Ventas £8 8s., Windermere ST IVES. Cornwall.—St.  MERRYN. 
£8 103—P.T.A 309F Regent St.. W.1 Paces sea. It's not an hotel; it’s a 
RELAND.—First-class coast hotel near comfortable detached house in secluded 
Dublin. 12 es Dw Also Jersey, | garden, offering personal service and ex- 
France, Dutch acht cruises.—Ackrorps, | cellent home coening &C. Reasonable 
Princes Arcade Piccadilly, London. | terms.—Tel.: 610 


15 
REGent 3311 SEATON, 8. Devon.—Sraton Beach Horer 
R.A 


A.c Splendidly situated 























HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c beside “the sea. A most pleasing atmo- these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one Goraiis it 
THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Prmocuar,| sphere prevails of hospitality, cheerful || of Cornwall's leading hotels Open all Hivdro, Matlock. } el Smediey’s 
PeatHsming.—Everything for a holiday | service and studied comfort. Cocktail |} the year. Tel.: Bude 15. NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 

in 46 acres of pleasure grounds. Golf, | lounge and lounge bar. Billiards and | CORNHILL-ON-TWEED, NORTHUMBER- Hore: he fmar 2 

Tennis, Dancing On main railway line to | €ames rooms Golf. Tel.: |] LAND. TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL. enticing, especially "with this a 

the North.—Telegrams, Palace, * Pitlochry. ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERERIDGS. || Lovely residential, recreational and rest- poise ten caewehen from Bexhill, one’ 
ARMOUTH.—Ty’r Graig Castle Private |‘ CUMBERLAND. — Charming Tudor |] ful country house with fishing rights on jaye “nh menetes from Resmi wee 
Hotel, commanding best position in | Manor, near lakes, fells, sea; mi'd climate; the Tweed and Til’. Close to coast, the Ov7° riding stables Gioea’ Senate on 

Barmouth, overlooking sea Cuisine and | reliable hacks from own stables: fishing. Cheviots and Border Count and half- Dancing, Golf Licensed. F ea 

service of the highest standard. H. and c, | golfing: ¢ f and comfy beds way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. Tel: Ninfield 330. . rom 7 gns. 

water and interior-spring divans in all | QTUDLEY PRIORY HORTON-CUM- |] From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream PULBOROUGH, §$ 

bedrooms. Terms from Ss. per 4 S'S STUDLEY. XFOR — Sixteenth. | SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, Downs. CHEQU vERS 1 mw a ~ 

Please write for — *Phone i7 Century Guest wat. in lovely grounds and in unspoilt Roseland, offers a country-cum- mins. coast, nr. station. fees ¥ Ed 

Telegrams: Ty’r Gra beautiful unspoilt countryside, seven miles seaside holiday. With its own cows, poultry Old id usual comfort. 

PPvoNncourr Hote, Szmoum, 8. | from Oxfo (convenient transport || And market produce, plain wholesome Farm and garden produse, varied tad 

von.—In a superbly lovely position | arranged), welcomes guests for long or . y 

gveriooking the sea Od pekt course. which = - nee ine and riding ——— ant ie — = assured. appetising meals (invariably commended), 

its grounds adjoi. this hotel is appointed | country (hacks available) Billiard Room . >» Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), riding, 

to gratify the most discerning. Lift. Large | and Children’s Playroom Ample and | CROMER. THE REGENCY HOTEL offers fishing, lovely walks. Admirable centre, 
cocktail lounge Sports room. Hard tennis | delicious meals, with every attention and everything that makes up a health-giving good bus services. Licensed. Tel.: Pul- 

court rutting Croquet Bench, pats Free consideration. Brochure from Proprietors ree holigay. x, .,.-45 ——. pe 86 

golf — Write SWINNERTON el.: 227 Tel.: Stanton St. John 3 j omely atmosphere, ¢ well-stoc -MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Sel 

DDEYON Royal Cour: Hotel, Dawlish HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— bar. The supervision of the experienced Country House Hotel. In sheltered ~ 
Good food, beds service. Own farm On @ well-earned holiday you deserve Resident Owners (Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Beautifully furnished with every modern 

ore duce guating. riding | 17 tennis, | ¢5 do yourself well Enjoy every comfort Davies) ensures your satisfaction. Tel. 2526 conventanse. First-class cuisine. Registered 

w vac es ! / 
at The Cavendish on the Grand Parade. SNOLEPIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE club. Terms from 30/-aday. Trains met 
Peastbounne , VUE -— | First-class service and cuisine. Telephone TEL for residence or a break Truro. Resident Manager. A. Mile 
Hot and cold water spring “interior aa. in every room. Coskialt ber, Jack a — -R.. % 4 All rooms fittet Humbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322 
bury’s orchestra xcellent train service, h. and c. and gas fires. Beautiful SEAFORD. ESPLAN TEL 
presses Gnd Sed Bee 2S ms. Excel-| 1, "hours from Victoria. Proprietors: || gardens and good food. London only 20 air riding, golf -An horel wits mn 
YOR ‘HEALTH —Praswnwree Pre. Herm. Pimm’s Ltd.—Terms on application. to the |] miles. Egham Station buses and Green tion for g food and good service. 
Lianbedr, Merioneth, N. Wales.—Write | MANAGER (P. Churchman). Tel.: East- |] Line coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham 359. Manageress: Mrs. Giles. Tel. 3373. 

Brochure ‘ OTEL |] EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE Trust Houses, Limited 

G Lansive HOTEL. Buckeridge Rd., ‘P.HE OLD HOPE —— ee! H tood ye, | HOTEL. “ The Gateway to the West.” §IDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. Thu 
Teignmouth for comfort, good food has + 4 eet? *Radiator and hot water A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- sunny positioned family hotel, under the 

and service, sierjous position overlooking oeds, a warm hote or ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral personal direction of Mrs. Sanders, 

the sea, own garden pr , hone 870. in every > ome HOTEL. SALCOMBE.— | a — with A oe of . = offers comfort and good po in 8 

YREAT WESTERN HOTEL, NEW A =_ eisured age yet replete wit every modern i 

G Incomparabl for your Ane tf Tr. t’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside amenity. Well” appointed bedrooms. ge te Al pa ae he Sa 

holidays Uniquely situated on a spur of | a delightful sandy cove with grand w | pegurent Cocktail Lounge and Lift. 

land between two glorious sandy beaches. | pills around. wn boats. Modern comfort R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2. SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Renowned for generosity and excellence of | throughout. Good and varied menus. FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 

meals served 85 bedrooms. Fully | Trains met at Kingsbridge.—Tel.: 288. |] EOvreL (formerly Hydro Hotel and now = _— dy oar. * 

TPEALS  MANSARD _ RESTAURANT | ‘T° AY Tee htecd” Large Gardens, || Under the same direction as the Queen's Radio by your bedside. A warm, attrac: 

¥ - la u scens & : . b 

Serves gooi food and wine in quiet Some Farm ¥ ali country life facilities. | a My MMM, tively furnished room. A superb bed and 
and civilised surroundings, Open for | tinder the Proprietor’s personal supervision. || G : . Service with a Smile. Tel. 951. 

morning coffee, lunch and tes.—196. Totten. | Brochure on application. ‘Tel.: Craig | Good Food and every comfort in ® COrner’ TORQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL. We occ 

Ponsnoox "HOUSE HOTEL, wINcAN. | Pt WREHARROCK MANOR, nr. Port Isaac, || Deautiful surroundings. inne. a Gs uehe as on 
TON, in smiling Somerset. Enjoy Cornwall. Easy access to Polzeath |] FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing jevel. No hilis to climb, no steps to tall 

home lite in a lovely country house in|anq St. Enodoc Golf Course 15 acres full South. Delightful gardens, terracing qown. We can offer vou accommodation 

beautiful grounds The comfort, service grounds. For a happy carefree holiday in to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold from a suite to a single room, studied 
and goodness of the meals leave memories | tr.ditional country house style Modern sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets courtesy and satisfying service.’ Nightly 
to cherish Dancing. own stables. squash. | annointments. Own produce. Tel.: Port |] courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 1 Dancing to Harry Evans and his Band. 

— a. eh sraterice te, Sempiocenibe 28 | Isa: | — — Bm puns. Squash, Tennis, Billiards and a play- 

ours ub licence e! 3 uc terms during off-season. ele- i 

VE—" Rivington.” private hoter, | WASEAREN Cs Sy "Granville. Place || Boone: Felixstowe 221 pleasure from ‘S. . Paul, General Manaeer 

y et Rd., ciose sea Prin. rms. | Orchard St.. el.: Mayfair 6125. || FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. Tel 2234. A.A., R.A.C. 
sth. bal Gard prod. Ex. cuisine. Ev. amy. en from noon , till 10.30 p.m Luncheons, |] Situated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully .. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DEN 
y ENT.— THE SPINNING WHEEL” | afternoon teas, dinners ne house charges. |} licensed, with “Bay Tree” Grill TEL. Licensed.) Possibly the most 
PRIVATE HOTEL, BARHAM. near | Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie | and Cocktail Bar. Good food, well cooked. -~ suntrap in Britain Balconted 

CANTERBURY “Lovely Country Holidays|from own bakery. Tables bookable for |] Lifts. Central heating. Running water in bedrooms facing south and the sea now 

you will enjoy,” with Good Food and Plenty | dinners. |}f all rooms. Lock-up garages. Moderate booking for autumn and winter. Per- 

of it! Built in charming old-world style COAS1.—Few guests received at terms. Telephone 4663-4. sonal supervision of resident proprietors, 
with all modern comforts; C water; country hous: in estate of 200 acres. |] FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Tel.: 

slumberiand nots: ove fa re protacs: coms: Mountaineering. colnen ond rom ashing, | for your HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE. Ventnor 309. 

2) : m attractive ns. | hy . riding golf and all pleasures o Wondertf posi NDS 

bus route to sea | & seaside holiday.—Panteipat Hatt. Aber- | } ay i ies ino , mw PARE HOTEL rite eR 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, Na. Exmourm, | dovey. Merione' | wie H. & C. and Box Sp +s . Beds. Lift. London Golf, Tennis, Squash, 

Por sea, moorland and Devon lanes. je — BAY nor Woola- |] 7 Lounges. You" LL FI ND VERY COM- Badminton an* Dancing—all free to real- 
Welcome toa very lovely house, where every combe, on Travel by von FORT AT THE LYNDHURST: Brochure derts. 50 rooms (many with private 
_ - ving 9s ——— P puaness. pels on Pullman) leave London 12 -—— on application. Phone 3847. Br ice played. baths), and self-contained suites. M 

ic r grounds. n- | ta hote p.m superbly appoin A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. ; . 
grencin ee oer sea cy Estua hotel —_ famous RT. ~ Cocktail a a. See oe 

cel 5 rivate hire oar. el.: Exmou lounges, room lidren's dining 

3643 and play rooms. Tel.: 88 | 
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co r all England. 

from Worcester, Droitwich and 

makes a delightfu Miday base 

up 16 acres of gr . Ter 

Ciub Licence. Tel : 
BOURNEMOUTH. HOTEL 
In the *“‘ KEY ”’ positi ass the 
grounds. Nearest k Golf 
Course One. mi Bourne- 
mouth West Station s Court 
Special reduced terms for _ Residents. 
Write Resident Director., Mrs. R. J. Bray. 


Tel.: Westbourne 63333. 
BRANCASTER, Norfolk, DORMY HOUSE 
HOTEL. Come and enjoy the healthiest 
holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from 
firm sands), riding, sailing, tennis, 
shooting, first-class golf at Brancaster 
Hunstanton (6 miles) —dancing, 
billiards, and cocktail lounge. Tel.: 
Brancaster 17. 
we. BRIXHAM, South Dev LUPTON 
TEL, CHURSTON FERRERS, for a 
ane cum-country holiday, a Count House 


atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the 
bathing and fishing, tennis, 


gates, sea 

dancing Billiards, Bridge Licensed. 
Details with pleasure. Tel.: Churston 81338. 
BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air 


and food, comfortable accommodation. All 








HARROCATE GR AND HOTEL For 
healtt and rliday. Br itain’s Wonder 
He ytel.”” First class throughou ths 
1otel provides in my humble op ton, a 
se vice which we associate with an erg 
wn as ** pre-war.’’ Further, it has an 
all-the-year-round season Tel. 4631 
Nr. HASTINGS. 3 
HOTEL. Sea air a D 
plete res mn smal 
a level 
golf. Cocktai l 
$ Proprietors, 





Tel.; Pett 











South Devon. MOORLAND 
Facing south vi ta-gl ass sun 
sheltered gardens Riding stables 
Postal address and Station: Newton 
HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex. BIRCH 
HOTEL Ideal for warm and comfortable 
a nmodation, Excellent travel facilities 
Frequent fast electric trains—London 4% 
minutes Lovely garden, swimming pool, 
Squash courts—tennis courts Inclusive 
terms from 8) gns. in Hotel, 7) gns. ig 
Garden House. Resident Proprietor. Tel: 
Haywards Heath 670 
KINGSGATE - ON - SEA. ye wy 
HOTEL. Bracing Air. Glorious Sands. 
hotel of the family type. Golf Bathing 
and Riding at own front door. Renowned 


its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables, own Poultry. 
Tel.: Broadstairs 1001. 

LYNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS 
HOTEL would be a wise choice for your 
honeymoon or for your annual holiday 
this year First class. Fully licensed. 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S, GREAT 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO. Health 
is everything. Nature and medical ski) 
combine to make amends for the ailments 
caused by a troubled age. For furth@ 


for 
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